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Chronicle 


The War.—During the past week General Haig de- 
livered two serious attacks against the German lines in 
Flanders. The first was along the Ypres-Staden rail- 
road; the second along that line 
and along the Passchendaele Ridge 
as far south as Gheluvelt. On both 
sides he made substantial gains. On the Ypres-Staden 
line, the British efforts centered especially about Hout- 
hulst Wood, complete possession of which will eliminate 
the semicircular German line running from Dixmude to 
the wood and endangering the German position on this 
part of Belgium. The northern end of the arc rests on 
Dixmude, the Yser River and canals, the southern end 
on the Houthulst Forest. The forest is the main 
strength of the German line north of Passchendaele. 
The British are on the outskirts of the southern tip of 
the forest and have mastered a part of its eastern 
slopes. On the Ypres-Gheluvelt line they have reached 
as far north as Polderhoek Chateau. Futhermore the 
Allies have succeeded in occupying the Mercken Penin- 
sula south of Dixmude, thus weakening the Germans’ 
defensive. 

On the line from Soissons to Laon, with Laon as their 
objective the French have also won considerable suc- 
cess. On October 23 attacking on a six-mile front they 
threw back the German forces north of the Aisne, 
about seven miles northeast of Soissons. _They carried 
Malmaison Fort on the center of their offensive, and 
the villages of Alemant and Vaudesson on the left, 
seized the positions dominating Pargny-Filain and 
pushed on to Chavignon, the furthest point of their ad- 
vance on the first day, about two and one-fifth miles. 
They subsequently extended their gains to Monkey 
Mountain, east of Vauxaillon village and the Forest of 
Pinon and Froidmont farm. The French claim to have 
taken more than 12,000 prisoners and about 150 guns. 

The most tragic event of the week took place on the 
Italian front. By a terrific drive like the one on the 
Dunajec in 1915 which rolled back the Russians, Ger- 
man and Austrian troops broke through the left of the 
Italian army near Tolmino and Flitsch (Plezzo), and in 
the northern part of the Bainsizza plateau. They forced 
the crossings of the Isonzo at two weakly defended 
points, Santa Lucia and Santa Maria, carried the attack 
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to the western bank of the river, captured Gorizia and 
Cividale and took 100,000 prisoners and 700 cannon. At 
this date the Italian second and third armies are in re- 
treat and the Germans are preparing to attack Udine. 

On the Russian front, the Germans in the beginning 
of the week landed troops on the Werder Peninsula at 
the northern end of the Gulf of Riga, thus making a 
way for an advance on Hapsal. Another attempt made 
by them north of Werder, east of Moon Sound, was not 
successful. According to reports from Petrograd, the 
Germans have left their advanced positions and have 
retired about fifteen miles in the Riga region, near the 
Pskoff highroad in the sector of the Little Jaegel River. 

The American Headquarters in France have officially 
announced that in continuation of their training a con- 
tingent of American troops is already in the first-line 
trenches of a quiet sector on the French front, sup- 
ported by some batteries of American artillery. The 
first shots have already been exchanged with the enemy. 

At Rio Janeiro, October 26, by a vote of 149 to 1, 
the Chamber of Deputies declared that a state of war 
exists between Germany and Brazil. The vote was at 
once followed by the approval of the 
Senate and the official proclamation 
of the President. Brazil revoked her 
decree of neutrality last June. The trouble between the 
Republic and Germany reached a climax in April when 
the Brazilian steamship Parana was torpedoed by the 
Germans. The German Minister received his passports, 
and anti-German riots broke out in several cities. A 
large number of German vessels in Brazilian ports were 
seized. Recent dispatches from Buenos Ayres reported 
disclosures of German intrigue to bring about a conflict 
between Brazil, Argentina and Uruguay. These reports 
and the news of the torpedoing of the Brazilian steam- 
ship Macao in the Bay of Biscay greatly inflamed the 
public mind, and the final break between the two coun- 
tries was only a question of time. The day after the 
official proclamation of the existence of a state of war 
between the Republic and Germany, Germans set on fire 
and sank the German gunboat Eber, a vessel of 984 tons, 
which had been interned in the port of Bahia. This was 
in anticipation of the seizure of the gunboat by the 
Brazilian authorities. 
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Canada.—The coalition Union Ministry, recently 
formed under the leadership of Sir Robert Borden, is 
making preparation for the oncoming elections. The 
program of policies outlined includes 
vigorous prosecution of the war, im- 
mediate enforcement of the Military 
Service act, thorough cooperation in all matters pertain- 
ing to the war, civil service reform, abolition of patron- 
age, extension of the franchise to women, adequate taxa- 
tion of war-profits, increased income-taxes, a strong 
progressive policy of immigration and _ colonization, 
effective arrangements for demobilization and for the 
care and vocational training of returned soldiers, the 
development of transportation facilities, cooperative 
management of railways, encouragement of ship-building 
industries, reduction of public expenditures, avoidance 
of waste, prohibition of hoarding and of excessive profits, 
cooperation in industries, adequate consideration of the 
needs of labor, general development of all Canada’s re- 
This appears an impossible program, but the 
To help 


A New Policy 


sources. 
statesmen are apparently in earnest about it. 
in its realization a new portfolio of immigration and 
colonization is proposed, as well as a new permanent 
committee of the Cabinet for the prosecution of the war. 
The papers are divided in opinion about the program. 
The Ottawa Journal, the Vancouver Province, the Mon- 
treai Star and the Toronto News speak approvingly of it; 
the last-mentioned paper thinks it a worthy successor of 
Magna Charta, the Quebec act, the Constitutional act, 
the British North America act. Other papers condemn 
and even ridicule the policy. Le Soleil declares: 

The real spirit that animates the coalition Cabinet is quite 
devoid of real enthusiasm. Already the famous win-the-war 
is relegated to the background, and in that vote-trap it is the 
bid for the Canadian vote that takes the first place. Hence the 
list of questions of exclusive Canadian interest inserted in the 
manifesto 

The Toronto Telegram says: 

It is seldom, indeed, that a political manifesto is regarded as 
a contribution to humorous literature. It is because of this 
novelty that the Union platform of 1917 is destined to find a 
place in political history. The folk who know the component 
parts of the Cabinet from which said manifesto emanated ab- 
solutely refuse to take it seriously. 

The Halifax Chronicle, viewing the platform from a 
political standpoint, writes: 

Cooperation with a Union Government does not require a 
Liberal to leave his party or a Conservative to leave his. In 
these circumstances, and for these purposes, this paper believes 
that the Liberal party of Nova Scotia should give its coopera- 
tion to the new Government. We believe further that the Lib- 
eral party of this province should accept the invitation of Sir 
Robert Borden to name a representative of that party to sit in 
the Cabinet of Ottawa, and by so doing further strengthen the 
claim of the new Government to be in name and fact a Union 
Government. 

Important men like the Attorney General of Alberta 
“predicts a majority of forty for Laurier in the new 


House ” and Le Canada is of opinion that 


The bartering taking place between a few Liberals who are 


not in the first ranks of the party in no way engages any one 
but themselves. Whatever may happen, Sir William Lau- 
rier rests the undisputed representative of Liberal ‘ideals and 
the Liberal cause, he being the inveterate enemy of the grafters, 
the trusts, and being the one man able to restore harmony 
throughout the Dominion. In fact, this coalition of special in- 
terests, the one absolutely opposed to the other, is completely 
dominated by the Tory autocratic military and protectionist 
party. It will, in fact, be a strange union of forces. As for the 
Liberal party, it keeps its interests and principles intact as well 
as its organization. 

The Unionists hope to carry the election by a lively 


campaign. 


France.—The Painlevé Ministry has just weathered a 
severe crisis. Dissatisfaction openly expressed led the 
members to the decision that they ought to retire. The 
Premier tendered the resignations of 
his Cabinet to President Poincaré. 
The latter refused to accept them on 
the ground that tradition and usage did not justify him 
in doing so, because the Chamber of Deputies, after a 
debate on the policy of the Government, had passed a 
vote of confidence. The only course left to the Premier 
was to readjust his Cabinet, a step which his Ministers 
gave him a free hand to accomplish. At first, it is said, 
he intended drastic reorganization, and invited several 
Socialists to join the Cabinet. It appears that both René 
Viviani and Albert Thomas, among others, refused to 
enter it and that for this reason Premier Painlevé kept 
the Ministry practically as it was, making but one 
change. 

M. Alexandre Ribot resigned the Foreign Portfolio, 
and M. J. Louis Barthou, previously Minister of State 
and a member of the War Council, was recommended in 
his place. President Poincaré signed the decree, and the 
Ministry as thus reorganized, but without a new Minister 
of State having been appointed, received a vote of con- 
fidence which stood 288 to 137. In spite of this, the 
Ministry has not been received with enthusiasm, and it 
is doubtful if it can survive very long. 

The main cause of the crisis was the disagreement 
between Premier Painlevé and the Socialists. La Vic- 
toire says that the blame for the trouble is to be traced 
to the presence in the Cabinet of Ribot, the ex-Premier 
and ex-Foreign Minister, who had gravely offended the 
Socialists by refusing them permission, while Premier, 
to attend the Stockholm conference, and had dismissed 
Albert Thomas, one of the leading Socialists of France, 
from the post of Minister of Munitions. M. Albert 
Thomas himself has declared that he was influenced in 
refusing to join the Cabinet, not by the fact that Ribot 
was a member of it, but by his disapprobation of the 
entire composition of the Cabinet, its want of an effec- 
tive plan of reorganization and the weakness of its war 
committee. 

Le Temps ascribes his refusal to cooperate with Pain- 
levé to the ambition of Thomas, who had set his heart on 
the Portfolio of the Minister of Foreign Affairs or the 
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Minister of War, and preferred to wait for another 
Cabinet in which he would have a place of greater prom- 
inence. The Gazette de Lausanne, quoting Gompre- 
Morel, one of the leaders of the Majority Socialists, 
takes the same view as the writer in Le Temps. The 
Minority Socialists, he says, were absolutely opposed to 
cooperation with Painlevé, whereas the Majority Social- 
ists were in favor of cooperation. When, however, Al- 
bert Thomas declared his stand, his party, the Majority 
‘Socialists, determined to support him and lined up with 
the Minority Socialists. The withdrawal of M. Ribot 
has placated the Socialists to a certain degree and some- 
what restored friendly relations between them and the 
Government, but the agreement does not rest on a very 
secure foundation. 


Ireland.—On October 23 Messrs. Dillon, Devlin and 
Redmond crossed swords with Lloyd George on the 
Irish question. At the outset of the discussion Mr. 
Redmond offered this motion which 
was defeated by a vote of 211 
to 78: 

This House deplores the policy which has been pursued by 
the Irish Executive Government and the Irish military authori- 
ties at a time when the highest interests of Ireland and the Em- 
pire demand the creation of an atmosphere favorable to a suc- 
cessful result of the deliberations of the Irish convention. 

In the course of his remarks Mr. Redmond criticized 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland for such irritating acts 
as the prohibition of Swedish gymnastics, the arrest of 
boy scouts for drilling and the search of “ every house 
and hall in Ireland where national volunteer arms could 
be found,” this last despite the fact that “no attempt 
had been made to seize Sinn Fein or Ulster arms.” The 
Chief Secretary defended his policy on the score that 
the Sinn Feiners were endeavoring to stir up revolt. 
These men, he claimed, had been told that “they had a 
considerable store of arms and would have more before 
the fateful day arrived.” He quoted De Valera as 
saying : 

We have arms and we shall use them when the time comes. 
We are ready and you will be more successful than you were the 
last time. If anybody offers us a helping hand from France, 
America, or Germany we shall take it. 

Continuing he asserted there were people in Ireland 
who, at the very time that the success of the Convention 
seemed assured, were bent on making government im- 
-possible. All this necessitated vigilance and drastic 
action. Asquith, sometime Premier, pleaded for harmony, 
hoping that in a few months there would be presented a 
scheme of government for Ireland, satisfactory to a 
large majority of the Irish people. Lloyd George de- 
clared that incitement to rebellion would not be per- 
mitted, nor would organization for rebellion, nor, on 
the other hand, would England ever consent to Irish 
independence. In answer to a question from John Dillon 
the Premier said: “I have no hesitation in declaring 
that so far as the Government is concerned it will use 


Home Rule and 


Sinn Fein 


all its power to press the House to put into legislative 
form the conclusions reached by the Convention.” Mean- 
time Sinn Fein, 700 strong, has met in Dublin and 
elected De Valera chairman. The Secretary reported the 
existence of 1,000 clubs with a membership of 125,000. 
The conference has already adopted a provisional consti- 
tution aimed at securing international recognition of Ire- 
land as a republic and providing for the convocation of a 
constitutional assembly. 


Italy.—After a precarious existence of sixteen months 
the Italian Ministry has resigned. Premier Boselli, it 
will be remembered, formed his Cabinet, in June, 1916, 
after the Austrian successes in the 
Trentino had precipitated the fall of 
the Salandra Government. Recent 
Teutonic successes along the Isonzo together with the 
great losses of many thousand soldiers, while not alto- 
gether responsible for the fall of the Boselli Ministry, 
brought to a climax the dissatisfaction which has long 
been felt in official quarters over the manner in which 
the economic situation was being handled and especially 
the administration of food. A vote of confidence was 
asked for, but the result was unfavorable to the Govern- 
ment, only ninety-six out of 410 deputies signifying their 
approval of the Premier’s policy. In face of this over- 
whelming expression of lack of confidence, Boselli and 
his Cabinet handed their resignations to the King. 

Some of the reasons for the dissatisfaction which 
culminated in the Cabinet crisis, apart from the ad- 
vanced age of M. Boselli, are as follows: Italy failed to 
assume control of foodstuffs until June, 1915; intensive 
culture of the soil was not recommended, nor was suffi- 
cient supervision exercised over the distribution and con- 
sumption of supplies. Added to this was the fact that 
the recent harvest was below normal. As a consequence 
Italy has been subjected to considerable suffering owing 
to lack of food. The people felt that the Ministry has 
not made sufficiently explicit and insistent representa- 
tions to the Allies concerning Italy’s needs, and in gen- 
eral that it had shown itself incompetent to deal with 
the situation. 

Just before the vote was taken, Baron Sonnino, Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, made an important speech in 
which he emphasized the fact that Italy entered the war 
because the people wanted it and was 
prepared to make any sacrifices that 
were needed to bring it to a success- 
ful termination. He called attention to the fact that the 
Allies were in perfect accord and expressed his confi- 
dence that the Russian democracy, to which the Allied 
Governments had pledged their support, would eventually 
triumph. Greece, he said, was now ready to take her 
place with the nations fighting the Central Powers. 

Taking up the note of the Pope, he said that Italy 
was in sympathy with its general purpose, but found it 
too vague for practical utility; the Allies were ready to 
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discuss any serious proposition tending toward peace, 
irrespective of the source from which it emanated, but 
the recent notes of the Central Powers made it clear that 
they were not prepared to bind themselves on any point 
whatsoever. The purpose of the Central Powers was to 
sow dissension among their enemies, and untimely peace 
propaganda would only further this design. 

Disarmament, arbitration, abolition of compulsory 
service, and the freedom of the seas, advocated by the 
Pope, theoretically commended themselves, he declared, 
to every one, but the difficulty was to find a practical 
application of them, in view of Germany’s continued 
disregard of the obligations of international law and the 
repeated violation of its solemn word. He drew a dis- 
tinction between damages inevitable to war and “ dam- 
ages purposely inflicted against all the rules and conven- 
tions of international law and of the Hague Conference ” ; 
and concluded that it was impossible to speak of “ recip- 
rocal condonation of indemnities.” 

On the question of restoring conquered territory the 
Baron said that to “ consider the case of Belgium violated 
and invaded on the same basis as a justified warlike enter- 
prise would amount to the same as to proclaim solemnly 
the right of brute force against all the principles of 
international law.” 


Mexico.—For some time past the Carranzistas have 
been rejoicing over the recognition of the First Chief by 
Under the title “ Texto de la Carta 
del Presidente W. Wilson.” El 
Universal recently published this 
document which, it asserts, is a re- 
production of an autograph letter written by Mr. Wilson 
to Carranaza: 


our Government. 


Carranza and Presi- 


dent Wilson 


My Great and Good Friend: 

I have received the letter of May 1 last, in which Your Ex- 
cellency communicated to me your exaltation to the First Magis- 
tracy of that (sic) prosperous country. Cordially gratified by this 
event, I take the liberty of expressing to Your Excellency my 
best wishes for the happiness of that (sic) people, now confided 
to Your Excellency’s rule. Making vows (sic) for your per- 
sonal good fortune and subscribing myself Your Excellency’s 
cordial friend, W. WItson. 

Internal evidence seems to indicate that the author of 
this version of the letter has a chair in El Universal's 
office. 

Despite General Obregon’s statement to the contrary, 
conditions in Mexico are altogether bad. This is evi- 
denced by a debate recently held in the Mexican Con- 
gress; portions of this debate will be 
reproduced in a future issue of 
AMERICA, 

At the very time that Obregon was declaring that 
there was general satisfaction with the First Chief, this 
dispatch was sent out from Mexico City: 


Internal Condi- 
tions 


Mexico City, Oct. 25.—Suspension of the thirteenth article of 
the new Mexican Constitution was considered today by the 
House of Representatives at the request of President Carranza, 
who informed the members that action was necessary to enable 


the Government to deal adequately with offenders against the 
public peace and constitutional order. What is purposed to be 
done corresponds broadly to a suspension of the habeas corpus 
in the United States. 

It is explained that the Government intends to deal more 
rigorously with members of the Catholic clergy, especially in 
Guadalajara and Guanajuato, who are accused of inciting rebel- 
lion. The anti-Government press also will be regulated with a 
heavy hand, and plotting groups in the large cities will be prose- 
cuted if the power asked by the President is granted him. 

Those who know the tactics of the Mexican revolution- 
ists will perceive that, amongst other things, a new pre- 
text is sought for persecuting the clergy. Moreover, 
last week more than 200 prominent Mexicans were exiled 
by Carranza. They were sent into the United States 
by way of Laredo, an incident that seems to confirm the 
report that the railroad between Mexico City and Vera 
Cruz is under the control of counter-revolutionists. 
The subjoined abstracts from letters written in Mexico 
by Mexicans will give a fair estimate of the state of 
affairs: 

(1) You will have meditated on all the information I gave 
you about the political situation and the condition of the Church 
in this unhappy land. There does not seem to be much hope 
here. The revolution having completely exploded, every- 
body is disposed to accept some transition system which 
would bring about peace and order and_ stimulate _ busi- 
ness so that all classes might work again. (2) The 
greatest disaster suffered by the troops which General Al- 
varado was leading against the Felicistas was the com- 
plete loss of his artillery, due to the nature of the ground and 
the mud. The loss of the artillery was responsible for the col- 
lapse of the expedition. (3) The Felicista General, C. Perez, 
is complete master of the rich territory of St. Andrés, 
Tuxtra. The planters and merchants willingly pay the 
taxes he imposes, for he is everywhere giving them pro- 
tection, and under him business is thriving. The town of 
St. Andrés alone is in the power of Carranza. General 
Galan, at the head of a Felicista brigade, has his headquarters 
about two miles from Penuela Station, whence he practically 
controls all traffic on the Mexican railway between the City of 
Mexico and Vera Cruz. A few days ago he captured a train 
carrying a Carranzista paymaster, and 41,000 pesos. The Feli- 
cista generals, Cejudo and Corona, at the head of a strong col- 
umn, are operating around Jalapa and are in practical control 
of the Interoceanic Railway, just as Galan holds the Mexican 
Railroad. Carranza has practically lost control of all communi- 
cations with the first port of the Republic. General Caraveo, 
who was thought to be in the State of San Luis Potosf, is actu- 
ally not far from Puebla and has united his forces to those of 
the ex-Zapatista commander, Ayaquica. The two commanders 
have defeated a Carranzista column under General Arenas. The 
latter was killed in the fight. The Carranzista troops that sur- 
vived the battle went over with all their arms and equipment to 
Caraveo. (4) <A few days ago proclamations from General 
Diaz were posted in the City of Mexico calling upon all the 
leaders of the former Federal army to rally around him in order 
to put an end to the Carranza régime. Only one of the news- 
papers of the capital was bold enough to refer to these 
proclamations, which had been posted in a mysterious manner. 
The police hastened to do away with them as speedily as pos- 
sible. Before they were able to do so, they had been read by 
thousands. 


This hardly bears out General Obregon’s contention 
that peace and order have been restored. 
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Religion on a Silver Platter 


CHARLES DAWSON 


see at the corner our parish church. It is a squat, 

factory-like building of pressed brick, of the 
combination type, ever more serviceable than attractive, 
with the auditorium on the first floor, classrooms on the 
second and a “hall” for gatherings in the basement. 
When I walk three very short blocks west and four some- 
what longer squares north I come to the church of St. 
Giles, an architectural gem with a still more marvelously 
beautiful parochial school on the opposite corner. Again, 
by walking scarcely a mile from my home, I can reach 
three other churches, St. Maur’s in a northeasterly direc- 
tion, St. Bede’s directly south and St. Brendan’s almost 
due west. 

By way of explanation permit me to state that I live 
in a suburb of a great mid-western city which is likewise 
an archdiocesan see. I am on the outskirts of a thickly- 
settled area and about a mile and a half from my home 
are truck farms that supply the tables of the city with 
greens. A few years ago our suburb was without a 
Catholic church, was reputed, in fact, to be contemptuous 
of Catholics. Now within its confines are three of the 
churches I have mentioned, while the remaining two and 
several others are just beyond the limits. 

Our pastor has an assistant. So have the pastors of 
St. Giles and of St. Maur. St. Bede’s and St. Brendan’s 
have but one priest. Then there is a Catholic hospital 
nearby with a resident chaplain who has been known to 
answer sick calls. Thus in all there are nine priests 
who could quickly reach my bedside, were I suddenly 
stricken -with serious illness. Were they to walk the 
entire distance none would be longer than twenty minutes 
on the way. 

All this occurred to me as I sat this evening with a 
_ copy of our diocesan paper in my hand. Four articles, 
on as many pages, had attracted my attention. The first 
was in the nature of a news item, telling of the falling 
off in attendance at our theological schools. The num- 
ber of seminarists, it seems, has been considerably re- 
duced in this the first year of our participation in the 
war. The sécond article was an editorial emphasizing 
that the chronic shortage of priests in America will be 
grievously aggravated by this reduction in the ranks of 
the seminarists and by the enrolment of the many nec- 
essary military and naval chaplains. The third article 
was grouped with the foreign correspondence and told 
how 5,000 French priests, out of a total of 23,000, have 
fallen in the war. The figures were attributed to the 
Vicar General of Paris and have an authoritative ring. 
The last article is of the same order and asserts that 


A S I look down the street from my study window, I 


there are, today, ninety-three vacant chaplaincies in the 
British expeditionary forces in France, while the English 
troops in Salonica and Mesopotamia are wholly without 
priests. There are men falling every day on ‘“ No Man’s 
Land” who have but a dozen breaths to gasp and they 
spend these in an unanswered plea for a priest. There 
are men borne back to the trenches and the dressing sta- 
tions, who scan the groups about them searching for a 
gun-metal cross pinned to a khaki shoulder strap. And 
those eyes soon close without having found the object 
of their last desire, the priest. Then there are the base 
hospitals back of the lines, where men die every hour, and 
there are the huge ships that carry their cargoes of the 
shattered soldiers across the Channel, always reaching 
port with fewer souls than were aboard at sailing time. 
Those souls went to judgment unshriven and unan- 
ointed, because there was no priest. This it is that made 
me reflect and count those nine of God’s ordained within 
my beck or call. 

I know, of course, that were our Archbishop to take 
a curate either from our parish or from the adjoining one, 
to send him to France to replace one of the fallen 5,000 
there, or to minister to the British troops in Flanders, 
Salonica or Mesopotamia—why should some not go?— 
a delegation of parishioners would visit his Grace, com- 
plain of the hardship he was forcing upon them and in- 
sist that the absent priest be replaced by another. 

At present we have at our church four Masses on Sun- 
day, at intervals of an hour and a half, between six-thirty 
and eleven o’clock. I frequently attend the first Mass. 
Even in summer, when the hour is the most charming 
of the day, the attendance is scarcely one-eighth of the 
auditorium’s seating capacity. The second Mass is said 
for a somewhat larger congregation. At the nine o’clock 
Mass there is a throng. But at the last Mass, which is 
followed by Benediction, you will again have a wide 
choice of seats. 

The Confessions of the parish are heard almost entire- 
ly on Saturday evening. “Except during Easter time, 
there will rarely be more penitents than can be heard by 
one confessor in the course of three or four hours. To 
be liberal, set six hours as the combined total time that 
the priests must spend each week in the confessional. 
Surely that is no hardship, unless perhaps the six hours 
happen to fall on Saturday. Then there are the sick 
calls, but I have never heard the curate, who answers 
practically all, complain of their number. 

I am not stupid enough to imagine that this constitutes 
the sum-total of the work of our two priests. My little 
boy tells me that the curate came into school today and 
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gave catechetical instructions in preparation for Con- 
firmation. My wife returned from the afternoon meeting 
of the Married Ladies’ Sodality and reported that the 
pastor was present and expressed his gratification over 
the gift of the new altar-cloths made by the society. I 
have a daughter who is tonight attending a social given 
by the St. Cecilia’s Young Ladies’ Band, and I am cer- 
tain that she will report that the group was chaperoned by 
one of the priests and some elderly laymen. Even so, I 
always meet either my pastor or his assistant when I 
attend the Holy Name Society meetings. 

Former classmates of my oldest son have been or- 
dained, some this last June. One is stationed at St. Giles, 
so he comes over occasionally in the evening for a smoke 
and chat. By the way, he is the first curate at that 
church. I attended High Mass there a year ago, when 
the pastor was still unassisted and when there were but 
two Masses on Sunday. I doubt whether there were 300 
people in the church though its seating capacity is 800. 
This young curate had a complaint to make last evening. 
It was, I admit, a most unpleasant October day, a chill 
wind was driving and there was a disagreeable drizzle. 
He said that he had gone out to the cemetery in the morn- 
ing with a funeral. The deceased was a boy of twelve, 
whom the curate had visited twice weekly during a 
lingering illness and to whom he had at last administered 
the Viaticum and Extreme Unction. There was a Solemn 
High Mass at the church and then the priest, as I have 
already said, went to the cemetery to offer a prayer as 
the body was lowered into the grave. The curate had 
spent the remainder of the day in taking the parish 
census. 

Somehow all these thoughts force themselves upon 
me tonight when I know that many of those who fell 
in Haig’s advance had gone into battle without even 
the consolation of having received Absolution. They 
were not, of course, Americans, but they were Catholics 
and English-speaking Catholics at that. 

I do not intend to blame. If I have uttered a word of 
censure it was when I made mention of the delegation of 
parishioners that would go to his Grace with a protest, 
were our curate sent abroad. Still, I know that if, as a 
consequence of the curate’s absence, we had but two 
Masses on Sunday, one at seven and the other at nine, 
the first would be very poorly attended, while from the 
second people would actually be turned away. I know, 
too, that if the pastor were alone to hear Confessions 
and would announce that to avoid a press he would be 
in the confessional on Friday as well as Saturday, on the 
first evening scarcely a dozen pious old grandmothers 
would come, while on the second evening there would be 
grumblers at the delay and some would sooner turn away 
with a bushel of sins on their souls than wait an hour 
for an opportunity to confess. I suspect that, with the 


curate gone, our pastor would be quite busy and that 
one of the school Sisters would have to give the Con- 
Possibly, too, there would not be 


firmation instruction. 






a priest at every sodality meeting. I suppose that were 
the pastor to plead that he be excused from going to the 
cemetery with a funeral, because of other more pressing 
obligations, the bereaved would feel grieved and perhaps 
show how deeply the slight affected them by reducing, if 
not omitting entirely, their usual contribution to the 
monthly collection. I know all this well enough. I am 
certain that these would be the conditions consequent on 
the departure of our curate for France and on the failure 
of the Archbishop to appoint a successor. But somehow 
I dismiss all these things as trifles as I think of the un- 
chaplained men in Flanders, in Salonica and in Mesopo- 
tamiayof the dying heroes of No Man’s Land and of the 
dressirig stations, of the base hospitals and the Red Cross 
ships. 

There hangs before me a photograph of my grand- 
father. He had a broad sweep of high forehead and a 
wide, firm jaw. The picture is sadly faded, yet the eyes 
have a piercing sternness. He seems impatient of the 
few moments he must idle while the camera man finds 
the focus. He was a convert to the Faith. I wonder 
how that came about in an almost priestless land? I do 
know that, after his conversion, if a missionary offered 
up the Holy Sacrifice within seventy miles of his dwell- 
ing, he was numbered in the congregation. I ask myself 
now, is he as proud of his son’s son, as I am of him and 
his son? He would not have objected, if one or two or 
three or four of twelve nearby priests went “ off to the 
wars.” 

Incidentally, there was another item, bearing on the 
point, in that issue of the diocesan weekly. The announce- 
ment was made of the appointment of the young priests 
recently ordained for our diocese. One went to St. Bene- 
dict’s church to replace Father Mars, long curate there. 
Father Mars has lately been appointed to a special work, 
editing a paper published for the benefit of an orphans’ 
home. A layman held this position with credit for a 
number of years. I met him the other day. He said he 
considered the appointment of Father Mars quite for- 
tunate for the little monthly because, being a priest, the 
new editor had been able to secure the interest and co- 
operation of some local pastors in the work. The ex- 
editor held no hard feelings. He had made far better 
connections, at least financially, and his sole word of 
complaint was that now he was working only for the 
almighty dollar. This matter, too, is forced on my mind 
with the thought of half-empty seminaries, of 5,000 
priests dead in the trenches and of soldiers dying in 
Flanders, in Salonica and in Mesopotamia, with an un- 
answered plea on their lips that the words of Absolution 
be the last to sound in their ears. Will the small and 
unimportant paper keep a priest from the front, where 
he is so much needed? 

One is likely, these days, to grow foolishly sentimental 
over soldiers and their woes. Witness the women who 
compelled the ministers to tolerate knitting during Sun- 
day service. Perhaps I have been like these women. But 








with so many near relatives who will shortly join Persh- 
ing, I must plead your tolerance and beg for priests for 
our fighting men. 

A last thought occurs to me. I have no head for fig- 
ures. I cannot remember the population of Jerusalem in 
Christ’s day. I wonder whether that city was more popu- 
lous than the four square miles or so that I might map 
out around my home, and in which there are six parishes 
with a total of at least twelve priests. Christ instructed 
but twelve Apostles and these were to work not the con- 
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version of Jerusalem alone, but of the entire world. When 
the Apostles threw their cloaks about their shoulders and 
took their staves in hand for missionary journeys to far 
countries, did their converts of Pentecost come in pro- 
test to Peter? 

Religion served on a silver platter by a dozen priests is 
our demand today, and “ over there” are thousands of 
soldiers who will die unshriven and unanointed. Who 
will be to blame? This is a question worth earnest, 
prayerful consideration. 


“Marriage and a Novel 


J. Harpine Fisuer, S.J. 


R. HUGHES, in his novel, ‘“ We Can’t Have 

M Everything,” having completed his entirely 

erroneous historical discussion of marriage, 

essays to show, through the medium of his lawyer, that 

divorce is permissible on purely Scriptural grounds. He 
says: 

According to St. Matthew, Christ allowed divorce on the 
ground of adultery. According to Mark and Luke he made no 
such allowance. New York State follows St. Matthew. The 
Catholic Church follows Luke and John. Old Martin Luther 
said that marriage was none of the Church’s business. And that 
is what I think. 


There is no need of discussing the futility of the 
statement that New York State follows St. Matthew. It 
does nothing of the kind and makes no pretense to do 
so. Whatever may have been the reasons which led 
jurists and legislators to legalize divorce in New York 
State on the ground of adultery, they were not guided 
by St. Matthew nor did they base their action on his 
teaching. 

Why the name of St. John is brought into the contro- 
versy is hard to see, for he is not usually quoted on the 
subject of matrimony, nor is there any text of his which 
throws light on the doctrine of divorce. It would be 
a distinct contribution to the subject if Mr. Hughes 
would indicate the passage in St. John on which the 
Church relies, for it has hitherto escaped the attention 
of the controversialists on both sides. The truth of the 
matter is, that St. John has not left in writing anything 
which settles the question one way or the other. 

What “Old Martin Luther” thought on any subject 
is not of interest to Catholics. Luther himself was not 
very clear as to what he did think on marriage. A 
variety of reasons, some of which are rather obvious, 
led him in the end to say equivalently what Mr. Hughes 
credits him with thinking; but he did not make his pro- 
nouncement secularizing marriage, until after he had 
written, and this subsequently to his break with Rome, 
that “ Marriage is a Sacrament, an external sign of the 





most high, holy,.noble thing that ever was or ever will 
be, the union of the Divine and human nature in 
Christ.” It is to be noted in passing that the sign is 
like the thing signified, and that therefore the union of 
man and woman in marriage should be like the union of 
Christ’s Divinity and humanity, that is, inseparable. 
Later, stress of deplorable circumstances caused Luther 
to say: “It is not forbidden that a man should have 
more than one wife. I could not forbid it today.” 
(Erlangen Ed., Vol. XX XIII, p. 324). For the sake of 
public decency Mr. Hughes should popularize the Re- 
former’s former opinion; he will hardly agree with the 
latter. In all events he should be cautious about fol- 
lowing Luther’s theology. Even Protestants make large 
reservations in doing so. 

Mr. Hughes is very dogmatic in his statement about 
the teaching of the synoptics. As it happens, he is cor- 
rect in saying that according to St. Mark and St. Luke, 
Christ made no allowance for divorce on the ground of 
adultery. He might have added St. Paul’s name to 
theirs, for the Apostle is no less silent than they. But 
he is in error in stating that “ According to St. Matthew, 
Christ allowed divorce on the ground of adultery.” 
Divorce in the sense intended by the novelist was not 
permitted by St. Matthew for any reason whatever. St. 
Matthew deals with the subject in two passages, chapter 
Vv: 31 sq. and chapter xix: 3 sq.; and in each passage 
Christ is recorded as forbidding divorce, the very op- 
posite to what Mr. Hughes says St. Matthew represents 
Him as teaching. 

The passages from St. Matthew are as follows: 

And it has been said: Whosoever shall put away his wife, let 
him give her a bill of divorce But I say to you that whosoever 
shall put away his wife, excepting for the case of fornication, 
maketh her to commit adultery: and he that shall marry her 
that is put away, committeth adultery. (V: 31, 32.) 

Moses by reason of the hardness of your heart permitted you 
to put away your wives: but from the beginning it was not so. 


And I say to you, that whosoever shall put away his wife, ex- 
cept it be for fornication, and shall marry another, committeth 
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adultery; and he that shall marry her that is put away, com- 
mitteth adultery. (XIX: 7, 8.) 


If these passages were obscure, which they are not, 
they should be interpreted according to the recognized 
principle of exegesis by parallel passages which are 
clear. Now St. Mark, St. Luke and St. Paul writing on 
the same subject do not admit divorce for any reason 


whatsoever. St. Mark says: 


And he said to them: Whosoever shall put away his wife and 
marry another, committeth adultery against her. And if the 
wife shall put away her husband and be married to another, she 
committeth adultery. (X: 12.) 


St. Luke says: 


Every one that putteth away his wife, and marrieth another, 
committeth adultery: and he that marrieth her that is put away 
from her husband, committeth aduitery. (XVI: 18.) 


St. Paul says: 


For the woman that hath a husband, whilst her husband liveth 
is bound to the law. But if her husband be dead, she is loosed 
from the law. Therefore, whilst her husband liveth, she shall 
be called an adulteress, if she be with another man; but if her 
husband be dead, she is delivered from the law of her husband; 
so that she is not an adulteress, if she be with another man. 


(Rom. VII: 2, 3.) 


Here we find absolute unanimity on the subject, an 
unrestricted prohibition of divorce. St. Matthew is re- 
cording the same doctrine as they. There can’ be no 
opposition between them, his meaning cannot contradict 
theirs. Therefore according to the laws of exegesis the 
words of St. Matthew, were they doubtful, should be 
understood in the sense made clear by the other in- 
spired writers, if indeed the words are susceptible of 
such a sense. That they are susceptible of such a mean- 
ing is clear from a reading of them. 

Moreover that sense is their natural, obvious sense. 
The only reason for questioning whether or not that is 
their natural sense is the presence of the exceptive 
phrase in chapter five, and the exceptive clause in chap- 
ter nineteen. To what does the exception concerning 
fornication refer? In both cases the exception gives a 
man the right to put away his wife, should she be guilty 
of violation of her marriage vows, but in neither case is 
there any permission given for the divorce for which 
Mr. Hughes argues. 

That the bond of matrimony still persists in spite of 
the separation appears from the context in both pas- 
sages. Christ says that if the man who has put away 
his wife marries again, or if the woman who has been 
put away marries again, or if any other man marries the 
woman who has been put away; they all alike commit 
adultery. He could not say this except on the sup- 
position that the relation of husband and wife remains. 
The meaning, therefore, of Christ’s words, as recorded 
by St. Matthew, is as follows: A man may separate 
from his wife if she is unfaithful. If he separates from 
her for any other reason, he exposes her to temptation 
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and is partially responsible for sins she may commit. 
If he separates from her on account of her unfaithful- 
ness, the responsibility rests wholly with her. He may 
not, however, marry again, nor can the woman who has 
been put away marry again. If either of them attempts 
to do so, they will be guilty of adultery. 

A difficulty has been raised concerning the passage in 
chapter nineteen, some claiming that the exceptive 
clause refers both to the words which immediately pre- 
cede it and to the words “ and marry another ” which fol- 
low it. But the laws of logic forbid such a supposition. 
An example will make this clear. In the sentence: “ He 
who eats meat on Friday, without a dispensation, and 
becomes intoxicated, commits sin,” there is an exceptive 
clause similar to the one in St. Matthew; but obviously 
it can refer only to what precedes it. The same is true 
of the clause, “ except it be for fornication.” 

Another reason for holding that St. Matthew does 
not mean to say that Christ allowed divorce is the fact 
that His disciples found His doctrine extremely hard. 
“ The disciples say unto Him, if the case of a man with 
his wife be so, it is not expedient to marry.” (XIV: Io.) 
Evidently Christ was promulgating a new doctrine; but 
the doctrine which Mr. Hughes says St. Matthew at- 
tributes to Christ was not a new doctrine, for it was the 
current teaching of the school of Schammai in Jerusa- 
lem at the very time Christ was preaching. 

Besides the Pharisees used the doctrine of Christ in 
order to “tempt him,” to set him in opposition to the 
law. But the doctrine according to which divorce was 
permissible on the ground of adultery was not in op- 
position to the law. Christ has explicitly said in the 
Sermon on the Mount that the doctrine of the Jews on 
the question of putting away wives must be different 
from that of the Pharisees; and the context in chapter 
nineteen shows that Christ was doing away with con- 
cessions and restoring the ancient custom, which he 
formulated in the law: ‘‘ What God has joined to- 
gether, let no man put asunder.” 

Sensible men do not write on subjects of which they 
have no knowledge. This is a counsel of ordinary 
prudence, which is absolutely imperative where the mat- 
ter treated is one of proverbial difficulty. Popular novel- 
ists, it would appear, have not learned this lesson. With- 
out special training in exegesis, which is an admittedly 
difficult subject and requires very special training, they 
essay to determine the meaning of certain texts of Sacred 
Scripture, the most difficult of all subjects of exegesis; 
and not content to hazard an amateur’s judgment on 
matters which are properly restricted to specialists, they 
propound an opinion which runs counter to the views 
of men who have given their lives to the study. They 
do this without so much as hinting that there are literally 
thousands of pages, written at various times, in many 
centuries, in many languages and in many lands, with 
exhaustive commentaries, which demonstrate the very 
contrary of what they assert. 























The Liberty Loan and the Army 
GERALD C. Treacy, U. S. A. 


ITH the second Liberty Loan a matter of history, 
it may prove interesting to. recount how the 
Army rallied to the call of the Government and sup- 
ported the war with its money as it is supporting it with 
its blood. As soon as the $5,000,000,000 drive began, the 
commanding generals of the different departments were 
notified to start the Liberty Loan campaign among the 
soldiers. The department commanders notified the dif- 
ferent camps and posts within their jurisdiction, and 
each regiment got to work. The method followed at the 
Syracuse mobilization camp was typical of the way in 
which our fighting forces were lined up for a financial 
campaign. 

Three days were set aside for Liberty Loan meetings, 
October 11, 18 and 24. On October 10 Col. Wm. S. Ben- 
nett called the officers of the 39th Infantry and informed 
them of the Government’s plan to interest the soldiers in 
the second loan. After this meeting the Colonel, the Ad- 
jutant, and the Chaplain met to confer on the details of 
the regimental campaign. It was decided that the Chap- 
lain should direct the efforts of all the company com- 
manders who were nearest to the men. We began by 
putting up a tent, the Liberty Loan headquarters of the 
39th Infantry, and from this tent we sent out Liberty 
Loan literature, and information was furnished there to 
officers and men. There were three enlisted men as- 
signed to the Chaplain as clerks, all of them high-school 
graduates. They kept record of all company returns, 
and each day posted the regimental returns on all com- 
pany bulletin boards. At the end of each day the Chap- 
lain made his report to the Adjutant, who in turn re- 
ported to camp headquarters. At the end of each week 
camp headquarters telegraphed the camp totals to the 
officers’ exchange at Governors Island, headquarters of 
the Eastern Department. 

At our first rally on October 11, the Liberty Loan 
Committee of Syracuse sent out to the camp Mr. Hud- 
son, a Syracuse banker, who spoke to the regiment and 
explained the Liberty bond as an investment. The method 
of procedure at this rally was as follows: The regiment 
was assembled on the parade grounds, and after a very 
good concert by the band the Colonel addressed the 
troops. Then the Chaplain did likewise and introduced 
the speaker ‘of the occasion. At the close of the meeting 
the band played popular airs, the troops singing the 
choruses. “Over There,” George Cohan’s popular 
marching song, has been the “hit” with these soldier- 
singers, and very few of the civilians present heard this 
rousing soldier-chorus without a touch of the spine- 
tremor. 

After the rally, the real work of getting subscriptions 
had to be done through the Liberty Loan headquarters 
and the company commanders. Between drills the orderly 
rooms on the different company streets were busy places 
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with men coming in to sign for the best investment they 
could make this side of heaven. We urged the purchase 
of them more as an investment than as a duty. Their 
khaki was proof sufficient that they were doing their 
duty. Now we asked them to help the Government by 
helping themselves. They were offered as security the 
total credit of the Government and the people of the 
United States, and as interest four per cent, payable 
May 15 and November 15. They could buy for cash, by 
instalment payment, November 15, December 15 and 
January 15, or by the army allotment plan. While the 
Government might call the bond for payment in ten 
years, it would be due in twenty-five years. But they 
could sell the bond at any time in the Army or out of the 
Army. When paid for, the bond was theirs, and the 
banks would lend them money on it, if they needed 
money. They would not have to worry about taking 
care of the bond. The Government would do that, 
whether the bond-buyer was overseas or at home. And 
the Government would deliver it to them or to any per- 
son they designated. 

We were handling the bonds for the men by the Army 
allotment plan, and this is the way it was managed: The 
enlisted man may allot a portion of his pay each month 
to a relative, dependent, etc., and he does it by signifying 
the amount of money he wishes to go to the person desig- 
nated. His allotment blank goes to Washington, while 
the money is sent by the Government to the person he 
has named, and just that amount of money is deducted 
from his month’s pay. Under the allotment system the 
blanks were to be executed not later than October 25, in 
favor of the Federal Reserve Bank. For each fifty- 
dollar bond subscribed five dollars were assigned each 
month for nine months and four dollars and seventy- 
five cents for the tenth month, commencing October 1 of 
this year and expiring July 31 next year. On the back 
of the allotment blank the purchaser signed his name and 
declared whether he wished the bond to be delivered to 
him personally, to be sent to a person designated by him, 
or to be held for him in trust by the Government. The 
original allotment was mailed to the depot quartermas- 
ter in Washington and a duplicate filed in the company 
records. In the event of the purchaser’s separation 
from the service the bond will be sold at its market 
value and his share of the proceeds turned over to him, 
or his legal representative in case the separation is due 
to death. On October 25 the amount of money sub- 
scribed for bonds in all the camps and posts in the 
Eastern Department was telegraphed to Governors 
Island and bonds were held to satisfy the amount of 
money designated by wire. 

By privilege the allotment system was extended to 
officers and permanent civilian employees of the military 
establishment for the purchase of bonds for the Second 
Liberty Loan. I believe Secretary of War Baker put 
the Army viewpoint splendidly when he declared that 
he was delighted that arrangements had been made so 
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that the fighting forces at home or abroad might have 
ample opportunity of purchasing Liberty Loan bonds: 
“It is a magnificent tribute to the fine spirit of our 
fighting forces when they not only choose to lend their 


minds and bodies to the support of their Government 
and its principles of democracy, but are actually helping 
to finance their own campaign and that of their allies 
by the purchasing of these bonds.” 


Intellectual Harakin 


DANIEL A. Lorp, 2). 


CEPTICISM, like flowing whiskers or Grecian fil- 
S lets, has its periods of vogue. The phrase, “ Real- 
ly, I believe in nothing, don’t you know,” carries 
with it a dashing hardihood that has fascinated more or 
less intensely certain types of mind from the ages lost 
in Egyptian darkness to our own days of colleges and 
cabarets. Pyrrho and Arcesilaus made universal doubt 
the smart philosophy among the élite of Greece. Mon- 
taigne, whom our own O. Henry refers to as his bully 
old pal, spun this theory through the pages of his fasci- 
nating essays. In England, David Hume held positively 
that one can be positive about nothing, and a sceptical 
attitude toward all truth is not at all uncommon even in 
this present day. 

Yet modern science, with its positive assurance that 
immutable laws underlie all things, has done much to 
make ridiculous the man who doubts about everything, 
who doubts that he doubts, and is not quite sure that he 
doubts that he doubts. Ibsen could hold that perhaps on 
the moon two and two make four; but if he went the 
inevitable step further and doubted if anything be true, 
he would be considered to violate what is at present 
philosophical good form. The universal sceptic is not 
uncommon, it is true, but he is rather a curious relic of a 
past age when men spun long arguments to prove that an 
arrow shot from a bow cannot by any possible chance 
move toward its target. Modern siege guns somehow do 
not fit in with theories like that. 

Yet it is absolutely necessary to begin our essays in 
“Armchair Philosophy” by assuring ourselves that we 
are certain about a great many things. With this once 
established, we have a clear space with a fine bedrock 
foundation for our structure. 

The most cursory glance is enough to convince us that 
we act all our lives on the supposition that we are cer- 
tain about any number of things. The man who acted 
otherwise would be worse off than the man who stood 
still. We arise in the morning certain that the sun will 
give forth light, and we put our feet out of bed in the 
calm assurance that they will find a floor under the bed. 
We splash around in our bath assuming with certainty 
that the water will not suddenly burst into flames. We 
eat our breakfast in the certainty that eggs and bacon 
and cereal and rolls are a necessary condition of our 
bodily strength. The conductor returns us twenty cents 
from our quarter, and we are certain that twenty cents 
plus five cents make the fourth part of a dollar. 





Downtown, we dodge a swiftly moving car because we 
are sure that a heavy object hurts when it hits. We en- 
ter our office-building certain that our office has not 
moved itself to a higher floor nor dropped down the ele- 
vator shaft. All day we labor at our desk in the cer- 
tainty that the earth will revolve without our worry, that 
the letters we read have a real significance, that our an- 
swers to them will be intelligible to their recipient, that 
we are serving our loved ones with each tick of the 
clock, and that the night is coming when no man can 
work. When we return in the evening, we are certain that 
food is not poison, that armchairs are not to be used as 
tennis rackets, and that books are intended to be read 
and not smoked in a pipe. Life, even in its most com- 
monplace aspects, is grounded on a certainty which the 
average man would never be stupid enough to question. 

Not so my grave philosophical sceptic. He doubts 
everything. He is certain, or says he is, about nothing. 
Perhaps when he puts his feet out of bed, they may hang 
over the brink of the universe. The water may turn his 
bath into a miniature inferno; life may be sustained 
without food; twenty cents plus five cents may, by some 
trick of elastic currency, total a dollar. The oncoming 
trolley may pass over his form with the lightness of a 
zephyr. How is he to be sure? Poor chap, he lives in a 
continuous mental tremble for fear that the world may 
suddenly crumble beneath his feet; for who knows but 
that, like the children’s moon, it is made of green cheese 
and honeycombed with mice? 

Certainly if any theory ever deserved the title of in- 
tellectual harakiri, it is this theory of universal doubt. 
Like some Japanese suicide, it rips itself open with its 
own knife. One likes for the good name of human kind, 
to believe that it is after all a mere mental pose. Our 
philosophical sceptic fights against all the patent facts of 
life furiously and with all his subtle acumen. “I am cer- 
tain of nothing,” he summarizes. Argument with such 
a man is like foxtrotting with an eel, but you attempt it. 
“ Are you quite sure of that?” you inquire ingratiatingly. 
“ Absolutely,” he answers. “There,” you retort in 
triumph, “at least you are certain that your theory is 
correct, so you really do not doubt everything.” He 
stammers. “ That was a slip,” he says. “I should rather 
say, I am not certain even of my theory.” “ Yet you are 
certain that you have a theory, and you are certain that 
you doubt it; you are sure that such a person as yourself 
exists to doubt the theory, and quite sure that other peo- 























ple do not hold that sort of nonsense. Anyway, how 
dare you fight for a theory which you are sure is only 
doubtful? As one of Father Benson’s young Londoners 
would say, “Isn’t it all dreadful tush?” 

As a working hypothesis or a theory of life, universal 
doubt would make the Mock Turtle smile. Be sure you 
are right and then go ahead, would be revamped by the 
sceptic to read: Be sure you are right, and since you 
never can be sure of anything, do not dare to move. In 
the quiet of his room the universal sceptic is quite sure 
he is certain of nothing; but just dare him to leap from 
an aeroplane on the supposition that he might fall up and 
not down. Hand him a red parasol and invite him to 
walk in a pasture where grazes a bull blessed with sharp 
horns and a vicious disposition. Suggest that he try do- 
ing without food on the supposition that food may not 
be necessary for life. Pay him for fifty dollars’ worth of 
goods with two ten-dollar bills, explaining that you are 
not sure but what they may make the desired amount. 
In an instant his fine theorizing evaporates like alcohol 
left in the sun. Life and his theory lie in different plane- 
tary systems. 

Philosopher of the armchair, I am not waging war- 
fare on tin soldiers. Men have existed and do exist who 
persuade themselves that they are certain of nothing. 
And their theory undermines the whole edifice of philo- 
sophical certainty. 

The chief difficulty in the way of the universal scep- 
tic’s sanity is his unwillingness to accept the obvious. To 
his mind, philosophers are the only ones with any claims 
to knowledge. In the past, man has made some rather 
large mistakes, believing, for example, that the world is 
flat ; in consequence, he doubts the value of all the truths 
grounded in human experience. On the contrary, the sane 
philosopher is not the one who rejects and derides the 
obvious; he examines it further, discovers the founda- 
tions on which it rests, and drives it to its ultimate con- 
clusions. He does not claim to be an intellectual Balboa 
standing on the shores of a hitherto unknown sea. He 
knows that we are certain about many things, and he 
goes further in his efforts to prove the sanity of this con- 
viction. 
spurns the natural certainty of all men is simply diving 
into a cave open only at one end. 

Universal doubt is, then, contradictory as a theory 
and as a practical basis for action about as useful as are 
handcuffs on a juggler. We are so certain of some facts 
that we build our lives upon them. The amusing part 
of it is that the most blatant of sceptics is ultimately 
forced to do precisely the same things as the rest of man- 
kind. 

Another point to be insisted on is that any philosophi- 
al theory that would lead us back to the point where we 
could be certain of nothing is on the face of it false and 
destructive. Men make mistakes, it is true, when with- 
out sufficient reflection they form snap judgments; they 
are often inclined to give a ready assent without investi- 


The philosopher who in the pursuit of truth - 
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gating the reasons which should lie back of every af- 
firmation. But for all that, our minds are blessed with a 
certainty that no intellectual sleight-of-hand can ever 
cause to disappear. Any theory, then, that endangers 
the certainty without which we cannot so much as raise 
a finger, pet a baby, or converse with a friend, must find 
its way to the philosophical scrap-heap. By its side, an 
ox team or a high-wheel bicycle is a tremendous vehicle 
of progress. 


The Work of an American Catholic 
Artist 


Victorra A. LARMourR, M.A. 


T° the average person perhaps the most striking difference 

between the art of our day and that of previous ages is the 
almost entire absence of sacred themes in our contemporary 
art. Most persons take this as a matter of course. The faith 
that produced Christian art is to the non-Catholic a thing of 
the past. The skill that produced it is to the mind of the Catholic 
similarly a thing of the past. The conception and execution of 
any important original work in religious art by an artist in 
our own day in our own country comes, therefore, as a surprise. 
A frieze in four panels, characterized as “ An Allegory of Learn- 
ing,” recently completed by Adelaide Magner is, in view of 
these facts, a notable achievement. 

The artist, a native of Minnesota, received her early education 
from the Sisters of St. Francis, and obtained her professional 
training from the best masters, first in the Minneapolis School of 
Fine Arts, and later in the New York art schools. Travel 
abroad, and study of the great works in the galleries and 
churches of the Netherlands, France and Italy, exerted a broaden- 
ing influence on the work of the already earnest and promising 
artist. She exhibited professionally first at the National Acad- 
emy of Design in New York and at the Fellowship of the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia. Since then, her 
work has appeared at art exhibitions in St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
and Portland, Oregon. 

The frieze referred to was conceived as a decoration for the 
library of a Catholic institution for the higher education of 
women. Franciscan saints and scholars are emphasized. The 
four panels represent a series of figures, some historic, and 
others symbolic of steps in learning and achievements in learn- 
ing. The panels are characterized by the artist as follows: 
First panel—First Steps or Stages of Christian Education. Sec- 
ond panel—The Fine Arts. Third panel—Heroic Women. 
Fourth panel—Great Saints and Scholars. 

The first panel represents the first steps or stages of Christian 
education. A mother teaches her babe to pray, and a group of 
children of varying ages start on their way to school. The 
youngest of these is being led or sent forth, but innocently 
turns back to babyhood and play, an item indicated by the tiry 
flower in her hand and the butterflies which float above her 
head. An angel guards and directs this group. A boy, still 
indifferent, but going forth obediently, is listening to an older 
youth who has been roused to enthusiasm by the sight of the 
scholars next in order. A young man, in the dress of a medieval 
student, seeks learning at the hands of the friars, represented by 
Roger Bacon, a thirteenth-century English Franciscan friar, still 
acknowledged as the father of natural science, shown in his 
friar’s gown, and with a worn face as of the scholarly ascetic. 
The last group on this panel is of three young women of the 
Italian universities, Elena Cornaro, a doctor of philosophy of 
the University of Padua in the seventeenth century; Maria di 
Novello, professor of mathematics at Bologna University in the 
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thirteenth century; Laura Bassi, a doctor of philosophy in the 
University of Bologna in the seventeenth century. 

The second panel contains figures symbolic of the fine arts. 
Literature is represented by two figures, Dante in the Florentine 
hood and cloak of the Bargello portrait, and a female figure in 
blue with a green veil, representing Poesy. Two figures repre- 
sent Music, one in yellow with a violin, is Instrumental Music, 
a singing figure in lavender robe, Vocal Music. Dramatic Art 
is represented by a figure in rose, bearing the tragic and comic 
masks and being drawn forward by Mirth, peeping from under 
her cloak. Three figures represent the plastic arts, Painting, a 
woman in a gown of the renaissance, the great period of color; 
Sculpture, one of the Pisani who revived sculpture in the thir- 
teenth century, shown looking at a small statue of the Madonna; 
lastly, Giotto, the first great master of the Florentine renaissance, 
pictured holding in his hands a sketch of the beautiful Campanile 
of Florence, which he designed. 

The third panel portrays heroic women. St. Teresa, the great 
Carmelite nun of the sixteenth century, the Saint of the interior 
life, whose scholarly and saintly writings are reckoned among 
the masterpieces of literature, is represented as writing the manu- 
script of the “ Castle of the Soul.” St. Clare, the first Franciscan 
nun, who drew to her foundation, made under the direction of 
St. Francis of Assisi, great numbers of Italian noblewomen, is 
shown receiving a young woman, who kneels at the feet of the 
Saint, asking to devote youth, beauty, and wealth to the service 
of God. St. Catherine of Siena, called the Joan of Arc of the 
Papacy, is shown holding in her hands the Papal crown. Blessed 
Joan of Arc, an ideal of purity, loyalty, and whole-hearted 
devotion, in armor and bearing her battle standard, is the cen- 
tral figure of this panel. To her left is a group centering around 
Queen Isabella of Spain, who promised, if necessary, to pledge 
her jewels to furnish Columbus the means to pursue the voyages 
which resulted in the discovery of America. A page presents 
the casket to her. Columbus is being presented by Father Perez, 
the Franciscan Prior of La Rabida, who had from the first 
befriended Columbus, and procured for him the interest of the 
queen. 

The fourth panel represents great saints and scholars. St. 
Thomas Aquinas, an ideal for all Christian schools, is shown in 
the habit of the Order of Preachers; a dove hovering close to 
his ear symbolizes the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. St. Francis 
of Assisi, an ideal of saintly charity and gentle tolerance, is 
displayed with the wolf of Gubbio. St. Bonaventure, repre- 
senting the humility so befitting a saintly scholar, is pictured 
wiping the dishes, and waving aside, until he has finished his 
humble task, the biretta and insignia of the cardinalate which 
are being presented to him by two prelates. The last group cen- 
ters around St. Elizabeth of Hungary. In the costume of a 
German princess of the thirteenth century, she gives bread to 
two poor children; her page holds back her cloak. St. Elizabeth 
has been described as the first settlement worker, and she, with 
St. Francis of Assisi, form the Catholic ideals for the new 
movement for social service. 

To appreciate fully the significance and importance of such a 
work as Miss Magner’s, one must view it in relation to what 
has been done with the religious theme in the plastic art, and the 
church architecture of this country. Due to the fact that sacred 
art has been so great in the past, it has been customary in the 
United States to copy, or at least to adapt, older models of 
painting, sculpture, and architecture. Considering the history 
of the Catholic Church in the United States it could hardly 
have been otherwise. 

The history of the Church, for our purposes, may be reviewed 
in three stages concomitant with the natural periods of (1) 
exploration, (2) colonization and national development, and (3) 
further growth through immigration. 

During the period of exploration, when the congregations 
consisted of nomadic Indians, and when the missionaries them- 





selves were explorers, any attempt at stable architecture was, of 
course, impossible. Gradually, as the priests, usually monks or 
friars, established themselves in fixed abodes, fostered civilization 
among the natives, and encouraged the building of villages, there 
arose the need of churches and schools. The conception and 
execution of architectural plans naturally devolved upon the 
missionaries. These men brought with them memories and tradi- 
tions of the glorious art of the Old World. To erect in the new 
country a house of prayer like those of his native land was then, 
as it is today, the fondest dream of the missioner. Difference 
in available materials necessitated modification, adaptation. In 
the mission houses of old California we find still standing ex- 
amples of this virile readaptation of old art ideals to new 
conditions. The result in such cases was a fresh creation. 


In the colonies founded and settled by non-Catholics, the 
Catholic population, up to the great period of nineteenth-century 
immigration, remained a small minority. Where Catholics were 
so few and scattered that one priest often had jurisdiction over a 
wide territory, when Mass was celebrated more frequently in a 
private home or a public hall than in a church, there could 
scarcely be any’ serious architectural production. In these States 
there came a great change with the tidal wave of immigration 
during the latter half of the nineteenth century. Especially ‘in 
the cities, congregations that numbered a few score now num- 
bered hundreds or even thousands. More churches and larger 
churches had to be built; and they had to be built quickly. It 
was an age when the engineer and the manufacturer usurped 
the realm of the architect and the artist, and foisted upon the 
American public bridges and buildings dripping with steel filigree 
and wooden garlands, which, factory owners triumphantly and 
boastfully proclaimed, could be produced at so many thousand 
an hour. He who, in those days, resisted the spell of cheap and 
quick production was a rare soul indeed. Hard-pressed bishops 
and priests followed generally one of two courses. They might 
let out a contract to a local builder, perhaps entirely lacking in 
artistic sense, who made futile attempts to cover up the barren- 
ness of his architectural foundation with the tawdry multi- 
plicity of manufactured ornamentation. Or, recognizing the in- 
feriority of such architecture to that of Europe, the bishop or 
pastor might choose to copy an Old World model. Shipping 
and manufacturing facilities made it possible to reproduce in a 
few months a structure that had taken decades or generations 
to produce. Though every stick and stone often bore the stigma 
of machine work, the total effect was, in many cases, good. And, 
withal, the characteristic American Catholic church in Roman- 
esque, Gothic or Renaissance style has had no mean influence 
upon its congregation; it has been usually the best, and often 
the only, art-appeal in the lives of its parishioners; it has 
familiarized American Catholics with some of the finest types 
of architecture the world has produced. Considering, on the 
one hand, the pressure of the demand for rapidly built and spa- 
cious churches, and, on the other, the unintelligent aims and 
ideals of the day, we cannot but be grateful to the men who 
chose, under those circumstances, to copy the art of Europe. 

In the matter of painting, sculpture, and mural decoration, 
similar practices prevailed in our churches and schools. Isolated 
examples of original work may be found in the Paulist 
church, Fifty-ninth Street, in New York, where fine and dis- 
tinguished work by the American artists, John La Farge, Stan- 
ford White, Bela L. Pratt, Frederick MacMonnies, and William 
Laurel Harris, help to create the ensemble of a beautiful and 
inspiring church interior. The general custom, however, has 
been to copy Old World models. 


Thus, during these decades of her phenomenal growth in num- 
bers and in strength, the Church in our country has produced 
almost no new art. Secular art, meanwhile, has developed grad- 
ually and steadily. The combined force of the Protestant attack 
upon images, the Puritan condemnation of all art, and the Catho- 








lic veneration of the past to the neglect of the present, have re- 
sulted in the divorce of art and religion. 

Only by positive and definite encouragement of new and fresh 
art creation can the Church restore the old relation between 
religion and art. Condemnation and neglect of present art is, 
at best, only negative, and produces no positive results. Even the 
veneration of past art can accomplish little, as it still leaves the 
impression that religious art is of the past, and not of the 
present. This only reaffirms and strengthens the prevalent ex- 
clusion of religious and spiritual themes from art productions. 
On moral grounds, therefore, there is need that the Church 
should aim at fostering original Catholic productions in art. 

From the point of view of art, this need is very urgent. At 
best, a reproduction is a mechanical achievement, never an art 
creation. At worst, by long abuse of once living sweetness, it 
may become mere triviality. In the words of Alice Meynell, 
“ Nothing can look duller than the future of a second+hand and 
multiplying world.” Similarly, referring to these conditions, 
Robert Henri writes that American institutions should “look 
forward rather than backward for their art. The past is a 
great experience. It should be estimated and sed. But we 
have our own record to make, and our record will be a shame, 
if it is only an echo.” No longer can the Church in our coun- 
try plead poverty or distress. No longer does she need to build 
churches over night. In art, no less than in letters, men and 
women of talent and experience are to be found among her chil- 
dren. Is it not the duty of churches and schools to do all in 
their power to turn Catholic talent in the direction of Catholic 
art? 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters, as a rule, should be limited to six hundred words 


Soldiers and Scapulars 
To the Editor of America: 


We are indebted to some very respectable authorities for the 
statement that we are living in a materialistic age. I suppose 
that this means that many are prone to be more solicitous for 
the welfare of the body than for the needs of the soul; that 
they exhibit a generous zeal in their efforts to keep the outside 
of the platter clean, regardless as to whether the inside is always 
fit for inspection; and that the energy expended by some in 
striving after their material welfare is often to the partial or 
complete prejudice of the supernatural end of man’s existence. 

This materialism, if that is what we should call it, manifests 
itself as a genuine cult, in what is known as sanitation. It will 
be observed that individuals or peoples who neglect the culti- 
vation of the supernatural are ardent advocates of having every- 
thing very sanitary. Not that there is any necessary conflict be- 
tween cleanliness and godliness, as some might illogically deduce 
from the preceding sentence, but that human limitations are such 
that, in the struggle for human happiness and creature comforts, 
on the one hand, and the glory of God and the salvation of the 
soul, on the other, one is apt to be favored and the other to be 
slighted, according as the agent views the relative values of the 
abovecited terms of human conduct. The Gospel story of the 
futility of trying to serve God and mammon makes this fact 
very clear. And that such a result is natural is borne out by the 
theories of the schoolmen, regarding what they call conatus. 

This struggle for ascendency between the spiritual and the 
material would present a hopeless condition were it not possible 
to combine them in such a way that both will serve the same high 
object, and the law of the spirit always supersede the law of the 
members. Christ did not condemn keeping the outside of the 
platter clean, except when it exceeded the bounds of propriety 
and was to the detriment of the final attainment of the “one 
thing necessary.” And St. Paul, the maximus theologus, advo- 
cates what we commonly call practical ideas or the use of ma- 
terial things and conditions to promote spiritual ends, as is evi- 
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dent from his injunction to be “ all things to all men, to bring all 
men to Christ.” 

Therefore, there are many instances of the prudent indul- 
gence of the Church towards the weakened condition of human 
nature, of the tact with which she meets the halting progress of 
mankind and of the ingenuity with which she bridges over many 
natural obstacles. And eminently among these was the authori- 
zation by Pope Pius X of the scapular medal. 

Soldiers are required to wear an identification tag, which con- 
sists of an aluminum disc on which are inscribed the name and 
organization of the wearer. The scapular medal is likewise of 
aluminum. Let the scapular medal form the center of the identi- 
fication tag, with a sufficient margin for the necessary inscrip- 
tion. If there be an incongruity in combining the identification 
tag and the scapular medal, both might be worn, suspended 
from the neck by an aluminum chain. 

I am averse to bringing in the coroner on the case of the 
scapular medal for soldiers until some further attempt is made 
to save its life. Let the matter be taken up by the Chaplains’ Aid 
Association or by the War Committee of the Knights of Colum- 
bus and let them include “ Scapular Medal Identification Tags” 
in the supplies which they are sending to Catholic chaplains. 

Fort Rosecrans, Cal. Epwarp F. Bropuy, 

Chaplain, U. S. Army. 





Dr. O’Malley and Osteopathy 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I wish to bring to the attention of all osteopathic physicians 
and their patients who read your paper, the insulting attack of 
Austin O’Malley, M.D., on one of the foremost of the new 
scientific means of therapy. It was embodied in an article of 
his in your issue of October 13, entitled, “ Euthanasia and the 
Quack.” What he said about euthanasia was nothing new, 
nor particularly enlightening: it only expressed the views of any 
high-principled physician of any school. But listen to his attack 
on osteopathy, which he calls, “ one of the vagaries of our lofty 


American civilization” : 

These professions are taken up lucratively by ambitious 
barbers and bankrupt druggists, and legalized by legislatures. 
These doctors strut in high places; they have suites in office- 
buildings which a real physician could not pay for; they 
foregather in what they call medical congresses. They 
stroke and pummel the tremulous awnings on alcoholic and 
gouty pillars of Church and State commendably, after the 
manner of any rubber in a Turkish bath house. They man- 
handle women who have strange notions of decency, they 
maltreat defenseless children, they rob the ignorant, they 
are a disgrace to Christianity. 

I can imagine a small-minded bigot in any profession con- 
demning another, but he should at least have respect for his 
own. This is what Dr. O’Malley says about allopaths: 


In the Journal of the American Medical Association for 
June, 1913, was a list of post-mortem examinations reported 
from a leading eastern city where the diagnoses had been 
made by men with a reputation for fair work. In 100 cases 
of acute inflammation of the kidneys, 84 were false; in the 
same number of abscesses of the liver, 80 were false; in 
100 cases of inflammation of the sac in which the heart lies, 
80 were false. In small towns the diagnoses are 
much worse. The ordinary man goes on through a 
lifetime of gross errors and calls his homicides medical 
experience. . . These ordinary men are not quacks ; 
they are called our reputable physicians; but what they do 
not know in medicine is appalling. 

It takes some courage in the face of this exposure, to criticize 
the work of earnest and educated men and women who are 
making their successes from the failures of such “ reputable 
physicians ” as Dr. O’Malley speaks of. Who is this man above 
men? I believe I find the answer where he says: “Some in- 
ternists are practically always correct in their diagnoses; but 
these men are very rare, there are about three in Philadelphia.” 
He doesn’t mention the names of the other two. 

Atlantic City. J. S. Loevg, D. O. 
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A Faithful Guardian 


EN are naturally hero-worshipers. They too often, 
however, restrict their homage to the great and 
the powerful. The splendors of a throne dazzle the eyes 
of the multitude; the luster of martial achievements, the 
accomplishments of genius in ‘the field of literature, 
science and art easily win its admiration. But the world 
pays scant homage to the countless heroes unclassified 
and unknown, whose epic has remained unsung. It 
neglects or despises the men who occupied but a small 
space on the stage of life but who, in simplicity and low- 
liness and unfaltering loyalty to duty, give the world one 
of its most needed lessons. 

The Church of God is not like the world. In her eyes 
man’s true worth must be gaged not by his wealth or 
his position, not even by his heroic achievements. His 
worth, his dignity and beauty are in his soul. Though 
the world may never have heard of him, once she is 
sure that a man has kept his soul stainless, she reveres 
and celebrates his memory and his name. 

When just 300 years ago this very month an humble 
Jesuit lay brother, Alphonsus Rodriguez, died in the 
Jesuit college of Majorca, but few had heard his 
name. It is true that for forty-six years generations of 
students coming and going with their books under their 
arms had seen him in his porter’s lodge. They had 


watched the gentle old man ceaselessly telling his beads, 
rapt in prayer before the Tabernacle or the image of Our 
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Lady. They had seen with wonder and awe the light of 
another world beaming on the face of that faithful 
guardian of their college halls. Viceroys and magistrates 
had come to ask for his prayers and his advice. His 
brethren in religion knew of his extraordinary obedience, 
of his heroic penances, of his gift of prayer, of his an- 
gelic purity, of his never-failing patience. A saint, Peter 
Claver, had sat by the old man’s side in the garden of the 
college under the shade of the palms and had been told 
by him in prophetic accents that beyond the western 
main souls were waiting for him as their apostle. In 
after years when toiling for the slaves in Carthagena, 
Claver never forgot the humble brother whose words had 
kindled in his soul the love of the suffering and the out- 
cast. And the disciple was worthy of the master. 

Yet the busy world heard little of Alphonsus Rodri- 
guez. For six and forty years he opened and closed, and 
kept faithful ward over the college gates. He played no 
part in the world’s life. He was lost to its activities. But 
he kept guard over his own soul. He had done so in the 
world as a merchant, with all the honor and integrity of 
a Spanish gentleman. As a father and a husband he had 
guarded its tenderest affection for his loved ones. He 
had purified and sanctified it with a Christian’s resigned 
sorrow when God took them away. Called later to re- 
ligion he unreservedly gave to God his service and 
devotion. He became in the Society of Jesus the 
embodiment of the rule, of devotion to small and 
commonplace duties. When she lifted him to the 
honors of the altar, the Church glorified humility and 
canonized fidelity to duty. Alphonsus Rodriguez is the 
Saint of the hidden life, of the household tasks, of the 
virtues of the home. Commonplace in the eyes of the 
world, in the eyes of the Church and of God his life is 
truly sublime. The world may forget the tercentenary of 
the Jesuit lay brother, but the Church of God, better in- 
spired and with a nobler vision, asks her children to em- 
body in their conduct the simple but heroic virtues of 
which he gave example. 


For the Nation’s Gaiety 


HESE are dismal days portentous of great struggle 

and sorrow, and anything that promotes the gaiety 

of the nation should be welcomed, even by the venerable 
directors and members of the Bona Mors Society. 

It was this patriotic idea, no doubt, that prompted the 
National Teachers Agency, Inc., to send the following 
circular, not only to sprightly Calvinists and dancing 
Methodists, but even to dour, gum-shoed Papists, who 
cannot distinguish Ash Wednesday from a New York 
New Year’s Eve: 

October 12, 1917. 
VACANCIES TODAY. 


Woman. 
Bethlehem, Pa, First year Algebra and Physical Geography. 







































Apply to Wm. G. Cleaver, Supt. Salary, $850. Protestant. To 

begin at once. 
Mt. Jewett, Pa. 

D. W. Morrison, Prin. 


once, 


Spanish, German and French. Apply to 
Salary, $750. Protestant. To begin at 


Man or WoMAN. 


Apply 
To begin 


Higher Algebra and Trigonometry. 
Salary, $1,000. Protestant. 


Bethlehem, Pa. 
to Wm. G. Cleaver, Supt. 
at once. 

Lackawanna, N. Y. Science. 
Supt. Salary, $1,100. Protestant. To begin at once. 

Tunkhannock, Pa. Mathematics. Apply to S. H. Shook, Sec. 
School Board. Salary, $1,000 or more. Protestant. To begin 
at once. 

Uniontown, Pa. U. S. History, Algebra and a class in Com- 
mercial English. Salary, $125 per month. Apply to C. N. Mc- 
Cune, Supt. Protestant. To begin at once. 


Apply to A. H. Mathewson, 


MAN. 


Asheville School, Asheville, N. C. Physics and Mechanical 
Drawing. Salary, $1,400 and home. Apply to C. A. Mitchell, 
Prin. Protestant. To begin at once. 

Kittanning, Pa. Algebra, Caesar and Cicero and coach athlet- 
ics. Salary, $900 to $1,150. Apply to T. C. Cheeseman. Pro- 
testant. To begin at once. 


Calvin smiled once in his life; he would have smiled 
twice had he seen this document, and under the same 
circumstances Luther would have thrown his beer-mug 
not his ink-pot at the devil. Of a truth the nation should 
offer the National Teachers Agency, Inc., a vote of 
thanks for its comedy, and pedagogues—ladies and gen- 
tlemen who talk psychology all their lives and three days 
after they die—should pray it God’s blessing, for enrich- 
ing their science. Come to think of it, so should athletes, 
too. 

Now for the first time in the history of this hoary old 
world the pons asinorum will be crossed by the Old Two 
Seed in the Spirit Predestinarian method, Spanish will be 
lisped with a Pentecostal Church of the Nazarene accent, 
German will be spoken, as it should be, with a Schwen- 
felder guttural, Italian will drop from lips made unctu- 
ous by a Winebrennarian pose, the distance from the top 
of a tower to the ground will be found in Holy Roller 
fashion and history will be illustrated by Pillar of Fire 
means. As for athletics, there will be a Soft Shell Bap- 
tist punt and a Hard Shell Baptist kick, and when the 
scrimmage is fiercest, the Quaker shiver and the Shaker 
quiver will be most useful. 

There is only one difficulty about the remarkable cir- 
cular, it does not provide courses enough for the 200 or 
more sects of the country. Perhaps the National Teach- 
ers Agency, Inc., could increase its patronage by sug- 
gesting a course in bathing according to Free Colored 
Methodist standards, and a course in diving by a Six 
Principle Baptist. But whatever else the Agency does, 
may it never issue a call for 1,000 Protestants to defend 
dangerous positions at the front. If it should do so, 
hardy superintendents and principals of the kind men- 
tioned will either lose their molars overnight or forth- 
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with fall in love and wake up a justice of the peace at 
two in the morning. Exemption at all cost. 


Reflections on Secretary Daniels’ Speech 


AST week the Secretary of the Navy spoke to a 
clinical congress of surgeons of North America 
on moral conditions in the navy, and pious people over 
seventy-five years of age were shocked beyond repair by 
the “ revelations.” But in the first place there were no 
revelations, the Secretary recounted facts that most peo- 
ple already knew, and in the second place, deplorable as 
are the conditions in both arms of the service, they are 
scarcely worse than those that obtain in civil life. Our 
nation is sick, very sick indeed, from vice. And the sad- 
dest feature of the problem is that the only sure remedy, 
Christ, is rejected by a majority of our citizens. 

Mr. Daniels approaches the difficulty with verbal 
strenuosity, but the heart of man is still untouched. 

The remedy? he asks, There is but one, continence. It must 
be preached in the home, in the school, in the marts of trade, in 
the pulpit and military camps and among shipmates afloat. The 
eradication of the evil effects must be thorough, but the teacher 
who will be heard and heeded when the teachings of all others 
will fall on deaf ears is the word of authority from the medical 
profession. 

That is all very well. But how get continence? Preach 
it, of course. Excellent. Cry the word in the home, in 
the school, in the marts of trade, in the camp, on the 
ships, from the pulpit, and men will probably be just as 
they were, not better surely, and maybe a bit worse. 
Unlike Mesopotamia continencé is not a magic word. 
But Christ is, and better still His doctrine is the sover- 
eign remedy against an animal life. Religion is the only 
safeguard of man’s purity and woman’s honor. He who 
thinks that the advice of medical men is more potent than 
the saving grace of God, does not know history or human 
nature or religion. Why not face the problem manfully 
and apply the remedy bravely? Why not? That would 
mean the systematic teaching of religion to our boys and 
girls, and “ Rome must never conquer.” 


The Awakening 


66 E has awakened from the dream of life,” was 

the felicitous epitaph written on the tomb of 
one who had ended a turbulent career with a peaceful 
death. The shadows that had long been the object of 
his feverish quest had passed away, and for the first 
time he saw only realities. The truths that he had un- 
derstood but dimly, as in a glass darkly, were now of 
crystal clearness. In retrospect life seemed to be a fitful 
dream from which the bright dawn of eternity had 
awakened the sleeper. A like change has now come over 
those who only a little while ago were our fellow-dream- 
ers here. The instant they died their eyes were opened 
by a sudden vision of God. Judgment was as quick, and 
each disembodied soul at once received its deserts: the 
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perfect, everlasting bliss, the unrepentant, endless woe; 
those whose sins had not been fully expiated were “ con- 
fined to fast in fires ” till all was atoned for. 

It is these last who, particularly during November, are 
the special objects of the Church’s concern. They them- 
selves can do nothing to hasten their deliverance from 
the prison of the King. The duration of their banish- 
ment from heaven depends to a large extent on the 
mindful piety of their relatives and friends on earth. If 
Masses, prayers, alms-deeds and other good works are 
generously offered for the souls in purgatory by those on 
whose loving remembrance the holy dead have the 
strongest claims, the close of November will doubtless 
find myriads of these patient sufferers, their purgation 
ended, singing grateful alleluias in the courts of heaven. 

Because charity is perfect there, when the Holy Souls 
at last are made God’s courtiers, they will never forget 
those whose intercession hastened the coming of that 
joyful event. Without question they will be particularly 
eager to gain for their earthly benefactors the gift of 
true discernment. For these new-made saints behold 
with compassion their fellow-men in this world, mis- 
taking like dreamers, shadows for realities, and careless- 
ly letting golden opportunities of increasing their heaven- 
ly inheritance slip by. Souls that have been detained in 
purgatory have learned there to understand so clearly 
the high value every moment of their sojourn here pos- 
sessed and they have regretted so keenly while in their 
prison-house all their failures, when they also were pil- 
grims, to shun sin and practise virtue, that they now 
plead unceasingly before God’s throne for an abundance 
of enlightening grace for their relatives and friends still 
on earth. By their efforts perhaps we shall all stop our 
dreaming and awake forthwith, long before we die, to 
the tremendous importance of the everlasting realities. . 


Editors at Bay 


DITORS, like other professional men, good, bad 
and indifferent, fall from brotherly love now and 
then, and after a bout or two, one or other puts his 
head in the sand, and explains to his opponent that the 
origin of the difficulty is inadvertence or inaccuracy or 
the office cat or the printer’s devil. All explanations are 
equally plausible and satisfying, and the opponent throws 
up the sponge and blushes at his stupidity in not seeing 
the point before manly blood had been spilled. 
It so happened that some weeks ago the Editor of 
AMERICA deprecated a fanatical movement to keep 
tobacco from our soldiers in the following words: 


This whole incident would not be worthy of notice, did it 
not point to a growing tendency which is working itself out in 
various forms of fanaticism, like absolute prohibition of alco- 
holic beverages and tobacco. A persistent and unwise minority, 
forgetful of the rights of the majority and oblivious of the fact 
that men cannot be dragooned into virtue, clamor for executive 
orders and legislation that defeat the purpose in view. Unfortu- 
nately such men triumph in the end, only to take to cover when 
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the inevitable reaction against unnecessary and unpopular laws 
sets in. Let the soldiers smoke cigars, if they can get them; 
cigarettes, if they like them; pipes, if nothing else is at hand. 
And let the poor workman drink a glass of beer at lunch. It 
will cheer his heart and probably save his wife from many a 
gruff rebuke. 


Absolutely nothing was said or insinuated about the 
excellent governmental order forbidding alcoholic bever- 
ages in the camps. Despite this, however, the Methodist 
Northwestern Christian Advocate of Chicago, under 
date of September 19, 1917, wrote as follows: 


AMERICA is the name of the Roman Catholic weekly. It is 
supposed to reflect the mature judgment of that Church. What - 
does America think about the battle for the elimination of in- 
toxicating liquors? The answer must be found in the following 
editorial expression: 


The movement to keep drink (italics inserted) and to- 
bacco from the camp would not be worthy of notice had 
(sic) it not pointed to a growing tendency which is work- 
ing itself out in various forms of fanaticism, like absolute 
prohibition of alcoholic beverages and tobacco. Let the 
soldiers smoke cigars, if they can get them; cigarettes, if 
they like them, and let the poor hard-working’ man drink a 
glass of beer at lunch. It will cheer his heart and probably 
save his wife from many a gruff rebuke. 


By the insertion of some words and the suppression of 
others the “ editorial expression” was given a sinister 
significance, and America asked an explanation as fol- 
lows: 


October 6, 1917. 
To the Editor of the Northwestern Christian Advocate: 
The Advocate for September 19 carries an article entitled 
“Roman Catholic Church Favors Prohibition?” in which occurs 
the following passage attributed to AMERICA: 


The movement to keep drink and tobacco from the camp 
would not be worthy of notice, had it not pointed to a 
growing tendency which is working itself out in various 
forms of fanaticism, like absolute prohibition of alcoholic 
beverage and tobacco. 


I wrote the editorial expression which you pretend to quote 
verbatim, and I did not insert anything about the “ movement 
to keep drink from the camp.” Nor does the printer appear 
to be at fault, for the words do not occur in any of the hundred 
or more copies of AMERICA now in our office. An editor myself, 
I am naturally interested in the ethics and psychology of the 
sanctum, and I would be very grateful to you if you would 
let me know how you managed to attribute these words to me. 
I am, Sir, Very respectfully, 

R. H. Tierney, Editor. 


The Advocate parried this way: 
8 October, 1917. 
Editor AMERICA: 
Champion (sic) House, 
39 West Eighty-sixth Street, 
New York City. 


My dear Sir: I have your letter in which you call attention 
to the apparent error in quoting an editorial from your publica- 
tion in the Northwestern Christian Advocate of September 19. 
I have had the copy which I prepared brought to my desk, but 
am unable from the excerpt to judge of the correctness or in- 
correctness of my use of the expression, “ The’ movement to 
keep drink and tobacco from the camps,” as a preface to the 
other part of your editorial which I quote and which you, of 
course, are responsible for, since I see it is clipped from the 





body of the editorial. I have not the rest of the editorial at 
hand and therefore cannot know the context. If you would 
kindly send me the entire editorial I think I could prove my 
case. In the excerpt which I quote and which you admit was 
your own, you do say: “Let the soldiers smoke cigars if they 
can get them, cigarettes if they like them,” etc. An editorial 
_ expression of this sort would, I think, be in entire harmony 
with the sentimént that begins the quotation, which you disclaim, 
“The movement to keep drink and tobacco from the camps 
would not be worthy of notice,” etc. However, if you will kindly 
send me the entire editorial I should be glad to study it and, 
in the spirit of absolute fairness, make any amends that a full 
reading would demand. 

Thanking you for calling my attention to the matter, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
E. Rops ZARING. 


To this AMERICA countered: 


October 11, 1917. 
To the Editor of the Northwestern Christian Advocate: 


In accordance with your request I am forwarding to you the 
copy of America for which you asked. As you seem to be 
under some misapprehension about the point at issue, I shall 
take this occasion to restate my difficulty. The Advocate, pre- 
tending to quote my very words, attributes to me this expression, 
amongst others: “The movement to keep drink from 
the camp would not be worthy of notice,” etc. As I never 
wrote such words I am asking you why you set them down as a 
quotation. For the rest I beg to thank you for informing me 
that in your opinion “ Let the soldiers smoke cigars if they can 
get them, cigarettes, if they like them,” etc., is “in entire har- 
mony” with “The movement to keep drink and tobacco from 
the camp would not be worthy of notice,” etc. Should I undergo 
an intellectual or ethical evolution I may arrive at an apprecia- 
tion of this harmony. Meantime this particular point may be 
dismissed as irrelevant to the problem at issue, which concerns 
a pretended literal quotation from an editorial, and only that. 
I am, Sir, 

Very respectfully, 
R. H. Tierney, 
Editor. 


Finally the Advocate delivered itself of this confes- 
sion: 


17 October, 1917. 
Editor AMERICA: 
Champion (sic) House, 
39 West Eighty-sixth Street, 
New York City. 


My dear Sir: I am in receipt of the copy of AMERICA con- 
taining the entire editorial from which you state I made an 
imperfect quotation. I have gone carefully over both the edi- 
torial and my quotation and am willing to confess that your 
contention is correct and that the quotation made reference only 
to tobacco. I have begun a statement calling attention to the 
inaccuracy, which I am hoping to insert in as prominent a place 
as the original quotation. I remain, 

Very truly, 
E. Ross ZARING. 


That is very sweet, as the ladies say, but it is an expla- 
nation which does not explain. From the very beginning 
the inaccuracy was patent even to the blear-eyed ; but the 
cause of the “ inaccuracy,” a happy word indeed, is still 
a mystery and will probably remain so till the Day of 
Judgment, but not thereafter. Meantime it is pertinent 
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to remark that of late these inaccuracies are multiplying 
with singular rapidity, and, strange to say, they always 
score a good point against the Papist, an effect which, in 
the ordinary course of events, is the fruit of careful 
thought. 


Normal Dogs and Abnormal Women 


OGS are always normal, principally because they are 

led by unerring instinct to a preordained end; 

some women are generally abnormal, for their crass 

emotions rise high and sweep them from one vulgar 

diversion to another. An illustration of the latter fact 

is found in this news item taken from the Baltimore 
Evening Sun under date of September 22: 


,Colorado Springs, Col., September 22.—Miss Dahlee Winks 
Chin Chin, daughter of Nowata Li Cho and Pekin Chusan, of 
Peking, China, is Mrs. Rufus of Bulmer today. The couple were 
married by ceremonies more elaborate and in surroundings more 
opulent than have graced any wedding of the élite in Colorado 
Springs in years. 

Rufus of Bulmer is a blue-blooded Pekinese spaniel and his 
bride is a canine lady of equally high degree. The wedding was 
performed in the residence of Mrs. John Frederick Huckel and 
her sister, Miss Sybil Harvey, both of Kansas City. 

The bride and groom were bedecked in gorgeous canine 
raiment, including such habiliments as diamond-studded collars, 
ropes of pearls, georgette crepe gowns with bodice low cut and 
other costly finery. 

The ceremony, approved by the London Pekinese Spaniels’ 
Club, was read by Mrs. Huckel and the bride and groom re- 
sponded, as good dogs should, in barks well modulated and low. 
After the ceremony a wedding dinner of biscuits, bonbons and 
cream was served on silver platters and from rare Haviland china 
mugs. 


Allowing for all exaggerations the central fact of this 
narration is a scandalous travesty on a ceremony held 
sacred by civilized nations. Moreover, it is past under- 
standing how women whose chiefest protection lies in 
the holiness of matrimony can ‘bring themselves to a de- 
gradation so absolutely inhuman. Is their nature per- 
verted? Be that as it may, one thing is sure, the ultimate 
effect of dog-marriages and all such brutish ceremonies 
arranged and carried through by women, is disregard not 
for the dogs but for the women. The brutes go up a peg, 
the women move down many a peg. And man goes with 
them, but the latter always remains the stronger crea- 
ture, the wolf maybe, or the lion made doubly ravening 
by woman’s conduct. For the rest, kind Providence may 
yet send to the washtub or to the scullery those persons 
who, at a time when the poor are ill-clad and ill-fed, deck 
dogs in “ costly finery ” and serve them a wedding break- 
fast of biscuts, bonbons and cream, on silver platters and 
from rare Haviland china mugs. The mill of God grinds 
slow, but well, and before the end it separates the wheat 
from the chaff. In that day costly finery, silver platters 
and rare Haviland china mugs will avail nothing to pro- 
tect from God’s discerning wrath silly women who 
shame their sex by a travesty on holy matrimony. 



















A CATHOLIC SOLDIER-POET 


MONG the twenty-eight fine lyrics that make up Mr. Joyce 
Kilmer’s latest volume, “ Main Street and Other Poems” 
(Doran, $1.00), there is one called “ The Proud Poet,” which is 
an excellent commentary on an important step recently taken 
by the author of the book. For he answers thus a “ Devil” who 
came to tempt and taunt him: 
When you say of the making of ballads and songs that it is 
woman’s work, 
You forget all the fighting poets that have been in every land. 
There was Byron who left all his lady-loves to fight against 
the Turk, 
And David, the Singing King of the Jews, who was born 
with a sword in his hand. 
It was yesterday that Rupert Brooke went out to the Wars and 


ied, 
And Sir Philip Sidney’s lyric voice was as sweet as his arm 

was strong; 

And Sir Walter Raleigh met the axe as a lover meets his bride, 
Because he carried in his soul the courage of his song. 
Because Mr. Kilmer also belongs to that high-hearted com- 

pany of warrior-poets, when the call to arms sounded, what 

could he do but enlist? He was just above the draft age and 
consequently had no hope of being conscripted, so instead of 
going to an officers’ training camp, he entered the ranks of the 

Seventh Regiment, New York Infantry, last summer, and then 

in the hope of reaching France and the firing-line all the earlier, 

he asked to be transferred to the 165th New York Infantry, 
formerly the renowned Sixty-ninth. As Mr. Kilmer’s request 
was granted, no doubt his next book of poems will contain 
many a stirring lyric inspired by the life of the cantonments 
and the trenches. For as he sings in the “ Apology,” one of the 
best poems in the present volume: 
For nothing keeps a poet 
In his high singing mood 
Like unappeasable hunger 
For unattainable food 
Lord Byron and Shelley and Plunkett, 
McDonagh and Hunt and Pearse 
See now why their hatred of tyrants 
Was so insistently fierce. 
Is freedom only a Will-o’-the-wisp 
To cheat a poet’s eye? 
Be it phantom or fact, it’s a noble cause 
In which to sing and to die! 

Besides the more martial lyrics in the book, there are other 
poems which are fresh examples of that Wordsworthian gift 
Mr. Kilmer has of giving the human touch to the seemingly 
commonplace and of idealizing realities. “ Delicatessen,” 
“ Twelve-Forty-Five” and “The Apartment House”; in his 
earlier volume entitled, “ Trees and Other Poems,” are striking 
instances of this rare faculty, and in the book under review 
“ Main Street,” which he finds “ humaner than any other street,” 
and “The Snowman in the Yard,” appropriately dedicated to 
Thomas Augustine Daly, have those same charming character- 
istics. In proof let us quote a stanza from each: 

God be thanked for the Milky Way that runs across the sky, 

—_ — path that my feet would tread whenever I have 

o die. 
Some folks call it a Silver Sword, and some a Pearly Crown, 
But the only thing I think it is, is Main Street, Heaventown. 


But I have something no architect or gardener ever made, 
A thing that is shaped by the busy touch of little mittened 


ands ; 
And the Judge would give up his lonely estate, where the level 
snow is laid ‘ 
For the tiny house with the trampled yard, the yard where 
the snowman stands. 
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One of Mr. Kilmer’s recent reviewers, though he discern- 
ingly recognizes our poet’s skill at casting a glamour over the 
things of everyday life, bids “dour Protestant” readers pay lit- 
tle attention to Mr. Kilmer’s carols, prayers, etc., for they are 
only the “gestures” that every Catholic poet is expected to make, 
and consequently, the reviewer would have us infer, are of tri- 
fling lyrical value. Among the poems thus lightly dismissed, how- 
ever, would have to be classed, no doubt, “ The Robe of Christ,” 
“The Singing Girl” and “Gates and Doors,” which most critics 
would consider the best in the book, and which on being re- 
printed in these columns gave great pleasure to the readers 
of AMERICA. 

Even free verse in Mr. Kilmer’s hands becomes something 
quite distinctive, as is evidenced by his poem called “A Blue 
Valentine,” and dedicated to his wife, the last stanza of 
which runs as follows: 


Monsignore, ; 

I have never before troubled you with a request. 

The saints whose ears I chiefly worry with my pleas are the 
most exquisite and maternal Brigid, 

Gallant Saint Stephen, who puts fire in my blood, 

And your brother bishop, my patron, ’ 

The generous and jovial Saint Nicholas of Bari. 

But, of your courtesy, Monsignore, 

Do me this favor: | 

When you this morning make your way ; 

To the Ivory Throne that bursts into bloom with roses because 
of her who sits upon it. : 

When you come to pay your devoir to Our Lady, 

I beg you, say to her: iA 

“Madame, a poor poet, one of your singing servants yet on 
earth, 

Has asked me to say that at this moment he is especially grate- 
ful to you 

For wearing a blue gown.” 

In the sonnet to “Father Gerard Hopkins, S.J.,” there are a 
perfection of form and crystallized beauty of phrase that are 
admirable mediums for Mr. Kilmer’s fine tribute to that poet- 
priest; in “ Easter Week” he melodiously describes what took 
place in Dublin a year ago last spring, and in “ The White Ships 
and the Red,” he gives us the best stanzas that were written 
on the Lusitania disaster. Indeed, in this third volume of poetry 
from Mr. Kilmer’s pen he maintains the same high standard 
of artistry in execution and forcefulness in thought that char- 
acterized his former books. As has been the case with so many 
other converts, it was not till he entered the Church that his 
muse really found her wings. It only remains for Catholics to 
see that this gifted young poet’s work is properly appreciated. 
For now that this singer of the sanctities of home and of the 
nobility of faith, this discerner of the beauties hidden in the 
commonplace has gallantly marched away to fight for his coun- 
try, we can say of him in a fuller, truer sense than he sang 
it of another: 


This man has home, and child-and wife 
And battle set for every day. 
This man has God and love and life, 
These stand: all else shall pass away. 
Watter Dwicat, S.J. 


REVIEWS 


Life and Letters of Maggie Benson.. By Her Brother, Ar- 
THUR CHRISTOPHER Benson. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. $2.50. 

Here are 444 more pages about the Benson family. Most 
American readers will doubtless agree that the subject has been 
somewhat overworked, but as Mr. Arthur C. Benson, it seems, 















cannot well avoid turning out a new book every few months, 
the death of his sister, Margaret, in June, 1915, necessarily 
occasioned the writing of this life. It is safe to say that many 
another English woman of our time has deserved a biography 
no less than Miss Benson did, but the latter happened to have 
a prolific literary brother to undertake the work. The author 
says of his sister: “ She was not in the least degree or at any 
time ordinary,” yet a good number of Miss Benson’s letters 
that he quotes so lavishly could not be called at all extraordi- 
. mary, considering what her education and environment were. 
Though an invalid during a large part of her fifty years of 
life, Miss Benson appears to have been a person of strong 
will-power, of great intellectual activity, and of a very winning 
disposition. She had intended to write a book on the relation 
of philosophy to religion, and “ The Venture of Rational Faith” 
is what came of it, and she busied herself with excavations 
and Egyptology and read the Greek Testament constantly. 

A good letter she wrote to a cousin, whose faith was weak- 
ening, contains a forceful presentation of the advantages even 
modern unbelievers have derived from Christianity, and she had 
a delicate sense of humor which flashes out in many of the 
letters written to her brothers. “I think it’s hard,” she once 
complained, “that with three brothers there should be nary a 
new book ready for me this week,” but finds an explanation of 
the phenomenon in the fact that “it must be self-denial week,” 
as “Mr. A. C. Benson refrains from publishing a book.” On 
the sudden death of her brother, Hugh, Miss Benson wrote 
that “ He was the only person in those [last] years who gave 
one any sense of religion—and one felt the love of God was 
the essence of it, and the love of humanity came next.” Miss 
Benson’s own religious convictions seem to have been quite as 
vague as the average Anglican’s of today. “She did not set 
much store by formal doctrine,” her biographer attests, but she 
was very prayerful. With regard to Catholicism she seems to 
have borne with composure her brother. Hugh’s conversion, and 
owned in one of her letters to a “ weakness for confessionals,” 
but found “ unsurmountable the place of the Virgin 
in worship.” W. D. 





Tennyson. How to Know Him. By RaymMonp MacDona.p 
ALDEN, Professor of English, Leland Stanford Jr. University. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50. 

We are very far now in ideals, thought and tendencies from 
the Victorian age. Many waters have flowed under the bridge 
since “ The Brook” was written. There is a wide gap between 
John Masefield and Alfred Tennyson. One result of Professor 
Alden’s study of the most representative poet of the Victorian 
period will be to make us realize that we are living now under 
a literary economy quite different from that which prevailed 
when Ladies Clara Vere de Vere and Ladies of Shalott were 
popular. But his book gives us also a reliable study of Tennyson 
himself. 

The volume begins with a short review of the poet’s life, 
character and training. Then follow chapters on Tennyson’s 
“Lyrical Poetry,” his “Arthurian Epic,” his “ Interpretations 
of Character,” his “Interpretations of Contemporary Thought,” 
and finally an interesting study, “ Tennyson, the Victorian and 
Ourselves.” Professor Alden knows his Tennyson, and with 
his gift of clear, easy, methodical presentation succeeds in 
transferring his knowledge to the reader, as far as the limited 
scope of the book allows. In the final estimate of the poet, he 
is inclined to believe that his permanent place will be with 
poets like Milton, Pope, Keats, the artist-poets, rather than 
the great poetical thinkers, with the men who derive their 
inspiration from contemporary movements, rather than ‘with 
those who strike out a new and original path for themselves. 
As a lyric poet, says Mr. Alden, the great Victorian, when at 
his best, need fear comparison with “no other poet whatsoever,” 
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a judgment which some perhaps would like to see qualified. 
He concludes with the statement that some of the things which 
at the present, owing to quite different currents of thought, 
obscure the worth of Tennyson’s poetry are the very ones which 
will secure it a permanent place in the future. Judicious readers 
will, we think, accept in its main lines this verdict. o, e Eee 





The Catholic Encyclopedia and Its Makers. New York: 
The Encyclopedia Press, Inc. $2.50. 

Hilaire Belloc called “The Catholic Encyclopedia” one of 
the most powerful influences working in favor of truth, and 
the Dublin Review styled it the “greatest triumph of Christian 
science in the English tongue.” Many thousands now have a 
set of this indispensable work of reference in daily use through- 
out the world, and, no doubt, they have a justifiable curiosity 
about its making and its makers. This information is supplied 
in the present volume, which details the literary and mechanical 
evolution of the enterprise that enlisted the joint labors of 
1452 Catholic men and women, representing the clergy, the laity, 
the professions and the various lines of scientific and literary 
activity in forty-three different countries. Such an aggrega- 
tion was never before accomplished, and biographical data and 
the portraits of most of these contributors are given. The 
compiler of the volume very truly remarks that “The list of 
contributors to each volume is in itself an object lesson; it shows 
in a concrete way the intellectual forces that the Church has 
developed and animated with her spirit.” Not the least of the 
merits of “The Catholic Encyclopedia” is the fact that it has 
located and made available this legion of sturdy champions of 
the Faith. 

T. F. M. 





A Harmony of the Synoptic Gospels, for Historical and 
Critical Study. By Ernest De Witt Burton and EvGar JOHN- 
son GoopspEED. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Twenty-three years ago, Dr. Burton, cooperating with Dr. Ste- 
vens, published his “ Harmony of the Four Gospels.” He now 
throws out the Fourth Gospel; it is not rated as history by the 
critical school of Chicago University. How that university is 
evolving! What a nondescript agglomeration of free-lance, 
wild opinions are being foisted on the market of Biblical va- 
garies by Foster, Burton, Matthews, Soares, Goodspeed, and 
other up-to-date, a-tout-prix Baptist clergymen, who deform 
rather than inform the future Baptist ministers that study at 
Chicago University! One wonders why such men bother their 
heads about the Bible. Why does Dr. Burton, for instance, re- 
main a Christian? He tells us, in the Biblical World for 
December, 1909. He remains a Christian, because Christianity 
is what you will! “Christianity is a religion of intellectual lib- 
erty. It is able to appropriate to itself truth from what- 
ever source it comes, and, what is even more difficult, leave 
behind its own out-lived elements.” And what is truth? 
Whatsoever is “of spiritual power”! Whatsoever is worth 
the while now! In keeping with such pragmatist-ideas of truth 
and Christianity, the three synoptic Gospels are now carved up 
and served by Dr. Burton, according to the so-called historical 
and genetic findings of the two-source theory. Besides Mark, 
we have QO, the Logia, as a source to Matthew and Luke. But 
Burton and Goodspeed find that we also need a document, PL, 
which Matthew unfortunately did not lay hands on; and PM, 
which Luke never dreamed of; and several other documents, 
which Burton and Goodspeed would have used if either of them 
had been the author of Matthew or of Luke. All these vag- 
aries are avoided, if one admit, as the sources of the synoptics, 
the various catecheses, written or oral or both, which Mat- 
thew, Peter and Paul likely enough used in their Christian com- 
munities. W. F. Dz. 






































BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


All our Catholic teachers, let us hope, are regular readers of 
the excellent North American Teacher, a new monthly pub- 
lished from September to June, inclusive, by the North Amer- 
ican Teacher Publishing Co., Room 223, Old South Building, 
Boston, and ably conducted by Denis A. McCarthy, formerly an 
editor of the Sacred Heart Review, and by Mary C. Austin. 
The October number contains. a number of papers which are 
full of practical counsels for teachers in the grade schools. 
“ Preparatory Geography,” “How to Find the Key Note,” “Sec- 
ond Grade Arithmetic,” “An Outline for Studying a Poem,” 
and “ Teaching I Have Observed,” being the titles of some of 


the articles. The monthly’s subscription price is $1.00 a year. 


The dozen papers that make up “The Foes of Our Own 
Household” (Doran, $1.50), Colonel Roosevelt’s latest book, 
appeared during the past year in the Metropolitan Magazine and 
vigorously express his well-known opinions on such subjects 
as preparedness, anti-Germanism, social justice, race suicide, 
etc. The two last chapters, “‘ The Parasite Woman” and “ Birth- 
Reform” contain a great deal of common-sense regarding the 
family with which all right-thinking people will agree. He 
well says, for instance: 

If Americans of the old stock . . . are afflicted by 
that bare fear of living which,*whether for the sake of 
themselves or of their children, forbids them to have more 
than one or two children, disaster awaits the nation. . . . 
It is utterly futile to make believe that fussy activity for 
somebody else’s babies atones for failure of personal par- 
enthood. 

Exempting large families from taxes, as Colonel Roosevelt 
suggests, would no doubt be a partial corrective of this evil, 
but the universal practice of vital Christianity would be the only 
effective remedy. In the appendix is the interesting corre- 
spondence about the author’s volunteer division. 





Though the well-known Emma McChesney appears in Edna 
Ferber’s new novel, “ Fanny Herself” (Stokes, $1.40), the cen- 
tral figure of the story is an enterprising Jewish girl who grows 
up in a western town and then becomes a power in a big Chi- 
cago store. The chapters describing Fanny’s girlhood are the 
best, but there are good characterizations throughout the book, 
and shop-talk without end about “the trade.” Father Fitz- 
patrick is clearly a non-Catholic’s portrait of a priest-——J. C. 
Smith’s “The Coming” (Appleton, $1.50), is an uninteresting 
story which is made positively objectionable by the irreverent 
way Our Lord is introduced. He is supposed to return in or- 
der to bring peace to the warring world through the medium 
of the stage. “The Fortunes of Richard Mahony” (Holt, 
$1.50), by Henry Handel Richardson is a story of Australia 
during the pioneer days of the fifties. The leading character 
is a young physician who gives up a modest practice at home 
in order to make a fortune in the colonies, but failing to do so 
returns in disgust. The story is well told and would have been 
timely in England sixty years ago. “Tomorrow Morning” 
(Houghton Mifflin, $1.55), by Edith Barnard Delano, is a slight 
but pleasantly told tale of a married couple whose happiness 
is menaced with disaster owing to the invasion of their home 
by a “clinging-vine” young woman. But through the wife’s 
adroit behavior the situation is 








saved. 


That silent deeds of heroism are daily done on the torn fields 
of the war is a fact that we well should credit, but it is just 
such books as William Yorke Stevenson’s “ At the Front in a 
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Flivver ” (Houghton, ‘Mifflin, $1.25) that give that belief a con- 
crete realization and assurance. These acts of heroism done 
by the ambulance drivers gleam like stars in the darkness of 
horrors that the book has to tell, as here a trench caves in on 
a poor soldier and his life goes out, here a soldier, shot high into 
the air by his own exploding shell, is wounded before touching 
earth by a shot from an enemy gun, here a fallen aviator burns 
to death before the helpless onlookers. The author has only 
words of praise for the priests and says of them, among other 
things: “All the priests at the front are an exceptional class 
of men, and many carry the Croix de Guerre-———“ The Coming 
Democracy” (Dutton, $2.00), by Hermann Fernau, a German, 
is a scathing arraignment of the German Government. His 
aim is to exonerate the German people from all blame for the 
present war by showing how they are misled and misinformed by 
their rulers. In assigning the causes at work in the past which 
made far the upbuilding of the present Hohenzollern despotism, 
the author speaks of the pure emanation from Protestanism 
as though it were a medieval institution. But for Machiavelli 
and Luther it never could have existed. In his condemnation 
of Bismarck and others, he overlooks the fact that Luther was 
the first great “ Realpolitical ” thinker Germany had (Cf. Grisar 
III, p. 514). 


In a masterly pamphlet called, “No Small Stir” (The So- 
ciety of SS. Peter and Paul, London, sixpence), “ Diploma- 
ticus,” a High Church clergyman of England, tells his country- 
men “What the Pope really said about the great war.” He 
takes up in order and triumphantly refutes the following 
charges: (1) The Pope had no right to remain neutral in the 
present conflict; (2) It was a neutrality favorable to the Cen- 
tral Powers; (3) He has plotted against Italy; (4) He is in- 
triguing to restore the Holy Roman Empire, and (5) His ideals 
are in harmony with the theories of Prussia. He concludes 
with a “Word to Anglo-Catholic Circles,” saying: 


Painful circumstances may have severed them [High 
Anglicans] from the communion of the Holy See in Eng- 
land, but they do not for that forget that every blow at 
the Papacy today is a blow at the common faith. You do 
not tire of telling us, and rightly too, that the delinquencies 
of Protestantizing authorities threaten the Church in_ this 
country with a crisis. We earnestly warn you of a crisis of 
another kind. If communion with the Anglican Episcopate 
is to be made the badge of a dishonorable warfare against 
our Catholic brethren of the West and against the See we 
have most reason to revere in Christendom, the crash will 
come and will not be long delayed. 

As the truths fearlessly spoken in “No Small Stir” regard- 
ing Pope Benedict’s attitude in the present war are from a non- 


Catholic source, they should come home to all. 


Edwin L. Sabin, the author of “ Opening the West with Lewis 
and Clark” (Lippincott, $1.25), cleverly dovetails a historical 
fact, true in the main, with many imaginative and picturesque 
details of fiction. Dangers, trails, sicknesses, encounters with 
Indians, encounters that made the explorers’ “scalps feel 
mighty loose” on their heads, elk, bear and buffalo hunting, and 
rapid-shooting add charm and variety to the narrative, and 
hurry the reader “to the smell of salt water,” to “the sound of 
the surf,” to the Pacific itself, where appeared “ gray swells as 
far as the eye could see, rolling in to burst thunderously upon 
the white sand and the naked rocks.” The book is wholesome 
reading for youths interested in early American history—— 
“The ‘Newcomers” (Houghton, Mifflin, $1.25), by Elia W. 
Peattie, a pleasant, clean story for older girls about the coming 
of a family of young people with their devoted mother into a 
“mean little town,” disrupted by feuds and jealousy, and of 
what they achieved there. The book is full of lively dialogue 





















and clean-cut characterization, and teaches a good lesson re- 
garding the value of faith, hope and charity in the trials of life. 
——“ The Raccoon Lake Mystery” (Lippincott, $1.25), by Nevil 
Monroe Hopkins, has enough incipient plots in it for four novels. 
The reader is lost in its mazes. The character-drawing is also 
unsatisfactory, but the author’s vivid portrayal of woodland life 
and scenes makes the book worth reading. 
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EDUCATION 


II. Catechism in the Grades 


FTER all, the old method of making the child memorize 
question and answer from the catechism and of limiting 
explanation to what is essential, has distinct advantages. Not 
the least of these is that the child is storing up treasures of 
knowledge and wisdom for future years, despite the circum- 
stance that he may not understand fully each day’s lesson. Nor 
is it necessary that he should at first understand all. If the 
words are fastened deep in his memory, their meaning will 
gradually unfold itself, as his mind develops. The old ques- 
tions and answers, indeed, that we learned “in concert,” that 
we sang in a pleasing rhythm and to a melody of our own 
hearts’ composing, will ring forever in our ears. 
First: I am the Lord, thy God: Thou shalt not have 
strange gods before Me. 

What matters it that the chanted words conjured up in our 
childish imaginations a picture of grotesque graven images, 
seated in rows on rows “before” the throne of the AI- 
mighty ? 

THE NEWER VISION 


S the years grew upon us, that mistaken vision faded im- 
perceptibly, inevitably, and the “strange gods” were 
surely recognized in every creature that would lure us from our 
allegiance to the King. It was as if we had borne with us a 
mystic charm, the power of which we could not know until the 
special occasion of employing its arose. Who, moreover, that 
has been obliged by an adventurous grade teacher toe pronounce 
“ cov-et-ous-ness ”” over and over, can forget that second of 
the seven deadly sins? And covetousness was not hard to 
realize, when Sister had illustrated its heinousness by explain- 
ing that one must not wish to possess, instead of one’s cheap 
little wooden pencil-holder, the more aristocratic lacquered re- 
ceptacle flaunted by Maysie McCann. Besides if in childhood 
one has been schooled not to covet Maysie’s Japanese pencil 
box, in later years one will not be strongly tempted to covet 
Maysie’s motor-car, as one trudges wearily though bravely to 
the scene of daily toil. How strengthening it must be, too, at 
sixty, how consoling, when men all about us are wailing for 
the “world’s wrong,” to recall, with renewed confidence in the 
Creator, that question and answer learned when we were six, 
“Who made the world? God made the world.” If God made 
the world, why worry? It is no “rat-pit.” Our lots are in 
His hands. And how more than grateful we should be to the 
little five-cent catechism, when we can answer today’s poignant 
“Cui bono? What’s the use of living?” with, “God made us 
to know Him, to love Him, to serve Him in this life, and to 
be happy with Him forever in the next.” 


THE CAPABLE INSTRUCTOR 


UCH words of wisdom, such sources of spiritual strength, 
are the invaluable possession of pupils trained under what 

is regarded in some quarters today as an antediluvian system. 
Its advantages extend also to the instructor. Few grade teach- 
ers are persons speaking with authority on the subject of re- 
ligion; few are theologians; few are priests. In the case of 
those who are not priests, that is, in the case of the large ma- 
jority, lack of the grace of ordination and of special training 
would seem to be the most forceful argument for the retention - 
of the old method. For the old method, with its insistence upon 
memory work and its restricting of explanation to what is abso- 
lutely essential, removes from the instructor both the tempta- 
tion and the risk of infringing upon ground which belongs alone 
to the interpreters of God’s law. That priests may become the 
only teachers of Christian doctrine is a consummation devoutly 
to be dreamed of, however improbable of realization. Yet 
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special training in philosophy and theology, and the grace of 
ordination are not necessary to the efficient grade catechist; 
they are no more necessary, indeed, than are a study of ad- 
vanced English, and high creative gifts, to the teacher of gram- 
mar. Familiarity with the technique of the novel or of the 
short-story, poetic inspiration equal to that of the author of 
“The Hound of Heaven” would scarcely assist the teacher of 
grammar to impress upou her pupil’s memories the definition 
and nature of the complex sentence; neither are Holy Orders 
and a knowledge of all the proofs for the existence of the 
Creator, and for the immortality of the soul, indispensable in 
the catechist’s task of fixing deep in the minds of the little ones 
the Commandments of God and of His Church. 


IN PARABLES 


HE average catechist in the grades, then, will be wisely 
true to his or her name, that is, “ one who teaches by ques- 
tion and answer.” He or she, however, would surely not over- 
step bounds in supplementing the memory work with an appeal 
to the child’s imagination. And the appeal to the imagination 
is best made through story-telling. Was there ever a child 
who did not love a story? Was there ever a child who did 
not live the stories that he loved? How many tiny Robinson 
Crusoes walk the earth, and we pwrblind adults all unaware 
of their existence? As you sit at your desk somé morning, 
looking down at rows and rows of shining round faces, call 
suddenly upon Jack the Giant Killer or Cinderella, to rise. If 
your ferocity does not instantly frighten them away, they will 
stand there before you. You will think them merely tow- 
headed Dannie McKeon or that listless-eyed wisp of humanity, 
Anna Maria Zabriski. Yes, Dannie is embarrassedly shifting 
from one foot to the other in the aisle there, and Anna Maria 
is nervously smiling up at you, and twisting the corner of her 
freshly laundered apron, into an ugly tight little ball. You 
know them both. But what you do not know is that Dannie 
is also Jack the Giant Killer, and that Anna Maria has been 
Cinderella this many a day; in fact, ever since with a well- 
earned penny, she bought the story of the famous lost slipper 
in the dingy candy shop around the corner. And if you were 
to call upon Buffalo Bill, and George Washington, and Little 
Red Ridinghood and Pocahontas, you would have them all there 
before you, a trifle shamefaced, perhaps, at your discovery of 
their presence in your classroom, but just as worthy of your 
consideration as are all the other little men and women, who 
try your patience to the breaking-point from nine to three each 
For almost every child is, in imagination, some one else 
besides himself. Then why not use this faculty of make-believe 
ad majorem Dei gloriam? Stories from the lives of the Saints 
will offer to the children food for dreams such as were never 
suggested by the gems of fairy lore, or by the most thrilling 
tales of the Wild West. An account of a bear hunt in the 
Rockies, the narrative of the pigmies, or of the golden fleece, 
or of the minotaur, will become insipid in comparison with the 
dramatic story of Sebastian shot through and through with ar- 
rows, or of Saint Lawrence tortured on the gridiron, or of 
Saint Paul boldly claiming his right to decapitation, or of Saint 
Peter begging to be crucified head downwards, since he was 
all unworthy to die a death like that of his Master and Lord. 
Not altogether fruitless are those moments in which a _ boy 
imagines himself in the arena, like that brave young Pan- 
cratius, with folded arms and eyes raised to heaven, calmly 
waiting the attack of the hungry leopard; not wholly unrelated 
to her spiritual growth is the little girl’s identification of her- 
self with the gentle Saint Cecelia dying on the rack, or with 
the tender child, Saint Agnes, whom one must always and in- 
evitably picture as standing before her pagan judge in her long 
white flowing robes, the aureole gleaming round her innocent 
fair head and the martyr’s palm already in her hand. 


day. 


THE Source OF POWER 


UT, though “a dream in a sea of doom sets surely the ulti- 
mate isles,” he who would suggest that dream to others 


must himself be a dreamer of high and glorious things. Any 
effort to stimulate the pupils’ imaginations in relation to relig- 
ious subjects will be ineffectual if the teacher himself does not 
possess a sincere enthusiasm for the cause of God. It would 
be a truism to say that personality, ideals, secure results more 
certainly than any method fabricated in the labyrinthine ways 
of the pedagogical mind. If that mind, instead of troubling 
itself with the myriad methods of today, is centered upon the 
Divine Teacher, upon His kindness and His love for the little 
ones, the catechism period will be the most exhilarating, as it 
should be the most important, of all the periods from nine to 
three. Love of the Divine Master, not anticipation of the 
diocesan examinations, is for the earnest instructor in cate- 
chism, the motive power of each hour’s work. And love of 
the Divine Master, not mere scientific acquisition of truth, is 
surely the end of all catechism teaching. Love of the Divine 
Master, not alone fear of His just judgments, is the fruit that 
those priceless souls, hidden in tiny, sometimes unattractive, 
little bodies of clay, should gather from their years of religious 
instruction in the classroom. If these little ones of Christ are 
inspired by their teacher with an admiration for virtue, if they 
are prompted not only to shun evil but to do good, if they 
are imbued with a right idea of God, who is Love, if they are 
led to the foot of the mountain that slopes heavenwards, and 
are directed to look up to the Divine Leader far ahead of them, 
but smiling back at them and urging them to follow, they will 
bravely begin the ascent, and, one may dare to hope, whatever 
storms arise to dim that glorious vision, will chant always, even 
if it be but feebly, with their lips and with their hearts, “ My 
God, Thy Kingdom Come!” 
A SISTER oF CHARITY. 
College of St. Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Sentimentality and Sentiment 

oo" is a hill city in the eastern United States where 

many of the streets stand with heads rearing into every 
rain cloud that passes. The houses cling to the streets like 
bronco-wranglers, and in moments of relaxed attention they 
slide down into mine caves. Near the heels of one of these 
streets lived Tommie, a small boy. His father was a laudanum 
drinker, and in rare moments of sobriety he was a pathetic, 
faded, human wisp, blown along the world. Between sobriety 
and intoxication he was a professional ex-Romanist for rev- 
Tommie’s mother, like Micky Free’s, took whisky in her 
tay, and on other opportunities. Between father and mother 
the little lad had few chances for ethical culture. He appeared 
in a Methodist Sabbath school shortly before Christmas an- 
nually, and listened to the young lady as she pointed out on the 
map just where Jerusalem lies, traced the genealogy of Herod 
Agrippa, or got other such profound and practical religious 
truths out of her system; but after the Christmas tree Tommie 


disappeared. 


enue, 


His First APPEARANCE 

NE wintry night when the city hills were sheeted with 
frozen sleet, Tommie climbed, with broken shoes slipping, 
to the pinnacle of the topmost street. The arc hissed and 
clicked on the deserted corner, but the wind covered the sound, 
and shuttled black shadows over the icy pavement. The police 
had long settled into sleep. Tommie took a steel nut from his 
pocket, cracked the glass on the corner firebox and pulled the 
alarm. Then he cowered under a garden wall out of the wind, 

and watched with glistening eyes down the long hill. 
Presently through the wind he heard the first clang of a 


a 











fire engine, and far down the hill he could see the glint of 
trailing sparks from the fire box. He danced out on the icy 
hilltop, his head tossing, his thin arms beckoning. Up the cruel 
hill the horses plunged and fought, slipping, stumbling, drag- 
ging the great creaking engine yard by weary yards, the froth 
freezing on the bits, the steam lifting from their heaving flanks, 
fire flashing from the strokes of their big hoofs. The man on 
the driver’s seat shouted to the agonizing grays, and two fire- 
men clung on the footboards, and one stood behind the fire- 
box, all leaning out sidewise and peering upward into the dark. 

At last the gasping beasts won the top of the hill, and 


stood a moment trembling. The men could find no fire. There 
was none—Tommie wanted to see the engine run. The driver 
saw Tommie and shouted: “ Where's the fire, kid?” Tommie 


pointed down the far slope of the hill. 

Over the crest the man urged the horses. Within twenty 
feet of the start the engine skidded, rolled over on the horses; 
then the engine, the screaming horses and the four silent men 
were ground into a dim tangle of smashed machinery, smold- 
ering coals, steam, broken bones and blood. 

Tommie slunk away like an alley cat. The four men who 
had seen him were dead at the foot of the icy hill, and could 
tell no tales. The newspapers reported the catastrophe, the 
false alarm, and the customary information that the detectives 
were working on a clew as usual. 


THE “ Sos-Sisters ” 


WEEK later Tommie struck an alarm on another icy hill; 

a patrol wagon and a fire engine collided, and two men 

were crippled for life. The detectives began to work on an- 

other clew. Finally, Tommie began to boast so openly that even 

a detective could detect him, and he was arrested. He was 

taken to a comfortable room under the charge of the matron 
of a station-house. 

The newspapers spread the story vehemently, and a sob-sis- 
ter wrote in moist relentment of Tommie’s bonnie blue eyes and 
tousled locks. Then the lady dog-fanciers began to crowd into 
the station house with bonbons and roses; even the “ white- 
chokered ” pastor of the annual Sabbath school gave interviews ; 
and Tommie had the time of his life. They hired an Irish 
lawyer, who could squeeze tears out of a lime kiln, to defend 
the sweet child, and went before a judge. Tommie, bathed and 
combed, in a white sailor blouse and pressed trousers looked 
like a barbered angel. After the Irish lawyer had set all noses 
blowing, Tommie fell on his knees at what is called the psycho- 
logical moment, and began to plead with the judge. The judge 
blew his nose a second time and discharged Tommie with glory, 
after apologizing for the policeman that arrested the young rat. 

A week later, Tommie stole a big touring car, ran it twenty 
miles from the city, and wrecked it. Unfortunately he escaped 
without even a scratch. He had killed his four common fire- 
men with impunity, but he erred in judgment in this automobile 
joy ride because the car belonged to an influential citizen. Even 
the dog-fanciers and the preacher deserted him, and the same 
judge incontinently hustled him into a State reformatory to be 
reformed in vice and crime, after the learned man, laudator 
temporis acti, had delivered an oration on the degeneracy of 
the time. 

The treatment of Tommie is an example of sentimentality, 
of sentiment overblown. Sentiment under the control of reason 
is good, often virtuous; sentiment running loose from reason 
is sentimentality, and at best it is untimely braying; commonly 
it is grave crime. 


THe Lapy AND Mary MULHEARN 


N the same hill city there was a lady. The term lady is 
used here with absolute literalness. She was so fearless 
that the buzzing of her friends at the bridge table did not arise 
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far enough to amuse her. She was a big, auburn Celt, with 
level eyes that could soften and quiet starved babes in an 
orphan court, or glint over her outthrust chin and cow a snarling 
souper into fawning and train-wagging. Her chief amusement 
was plucking souls back from the lintel of hell for the love of 
the God of the Irish. 

There was a group of eminently respectable Catholic women 
who called themselves her friends. These women played ' bridge 
assiduously. Their mothers had played forty-fives-asthore. The 
bridge players were quite sure the lady’s court rescue-work 
was a little too much. One woman assured the bridge players 
that the lady’s conduct was “altogether outré.” Just like that, 
avic. The outré woman’s mother used to say, “ Push over thim 
petaties, alanna.” 

Late one wintry night, a night that would be chosen by Tom- 
mie for pulling the fire alarms, a woman court-probationer 
went to the lady with the word that Mary Mulhearn had left 
husband and children again, and was living with Cutthroat 
Harry, a cocaine-addict, in the worst slum of the city. Harry 
got his funnny-paper name from an abortive attempt at sui- 
cide. Mary Mulhearn was past sixty, fat, frowsy, permanently 
drunk, and she had white hair after an arrest and the accom- 
panying bath. She had a respectable daughter, and this daughter 
wanted to have her taken out of the slum. The probation of- 
ficer was frankly afraid to go to Murderer’s Row, and would 
the lady help her? The lady would. 


THE STREET AND THE CONVENT 


ae put a fur coat over her gown, and got into a taxi with 
two armed detectives. The lady waited under a street 
lamp at the edge of Murderer’s Row. Presently the detectives 
returned with Mary between them, and a pair of very cold and 
altogether unnecessary automatic pistols against her swollen face. 
The foul old derelict was shuddering with cold and fear, and 
the detectives were assuring her that if she gave one peep they 
would blow, and so on. The bridge players were all asleep 
piously. 

Within a minute, by a kind word and an Irish tongue, the 
lady had Mary’s dirty hand within her own costly muff, and 
the taxi was going toward the Convent of the Good Shepherd. 
The lady left the detectives with their field guns without and 
went in with Mary Mulhearn. The office clock struck one. 

Then the Mother Superior glided in, white, tired, wraithlike, 
with quiet eyes. She looked at Mary Mulhearn. Mary’s drag- 
gled hair had fallen, her lower jaw drooped, and she stared 
with red-rimmed eyes at the White Nun. The color surged 
up into the face of the White Nun; her eyes softened, grew 
wet. Then she spread her arms wide in the form of a cross. 
Mary Mulhearn stumbled into the outstretched arms, and her 
dirty hair and tears fell over the White Nun’s guimpe. 

The big red Celt blew her own nose, and went home. 
Mulhearn is still at the Convent of the Good Shepherd. 

That is what I call sentiment as opposed to sentimentality. 


AusTIN O’Mattey, PuH.D., M.D. 


Mary 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


A Protestant Minister and 
Martin Luther 


hha even- the above heading the Boston Herald and Journal, 

for October 20, publishes a letter from Roland D. Sawyer. 
While we do not profess to be in sympathy with the social the- 
ories espoused by this writer in previous years, there can be no 
doubt that he has here taken the only scientifically critical and 
historical attitude than can be assumed towards that “ sadly 
over-estimated figure in history,” Martin Luther. Many other 
causes, “rather than Luther’s ninety-five theses,” as he rightly 
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says, are accountable for such progress as the worfd has made. 
As for Luther himself, the only final word that our century can 
consistently pronounce upon him, as a century deeply inter- 
ested in economic questions, is foreshadowed in the following 
passage: 


In his attitude toward the peasants Luther shows himself 
either a traitor or a brutal monster, who used them as dupes 
to his own end and then deserted them. One cannot plead 
ignorance for him, for his earlier pamphlets show that he 
appreciated the injustices done the peasants. 

Luther’s pamphlet issued in 1525 “ Against the Thieving 
and Murderous Bands of Peasants,’ and his harangues 
against the Jews, quite put him outside the lines of those 
men whom we must look upon as truly great. His words 
are directed against the poor peasants struggling to redress 
their wrongs, and waging one of the most unequal and grave 
battles against injustice; of them this Luther says, “In 
the case of an insurgent peasant, every man is both judge 
and executioner. Whoever can, should knock down, 
strangle, stab, stamp upon, either secretly or publicly, all 
such. Nothing is so venomous, pernicious and devilish as 
an insurgent peasant. So wonderful are these times that 
a prince merits heaven by bloodshed better than a peasant 
by prayer.” Toward the Jews Luther preached: “ Burn their 
synagogues and schools; what will not burn, bury with 
earth that neither stone nor rubbish remain. Break into 
their houses, forbid their rabbis to teach on pain of life 
and limb. Take away their prayer books and Talmuds, in 
which is nothing but cursing, lies, godlessness.” 

Such was the man that conventional history honors as a 
great hero, and that conventional Protestant churches will 
soon honor as a saint. 


These facts have already been placed before the readers of 
America, but it is well to hear them repeated by one who pre- 
sents them from a strictly Protestant point of view, and in a 
setting that is far from Catholic. 


The Autovan Catholic 
Truth Campaign 


HE first season’s work of the Catholic Truth Gild, estab- 
lished at Boston with the consent and blessing of his 
Eminence Cardinal O'Connell, deserves the closest study and 
consideration on the part of American Catholics. It demon- 
strates the fact that a public explanation and defense of the 
Church’s doctrines, in the streets of our modern cities, are not 
merely possible, but eminently practical. Why, indeed, we always 
wondered, should this be less feasible now than in the days when 
the Apostles first preached Christ in Jewish villages or pagan 
towns? Over 150,000 persons were addressed, in eighty open-air 
meetings, from a specially constructed autovan. In all this time 
there were practically no disrespectful interruptions or jeer- 
ings on the part of the random, non-Catholic audiences at- 
tracted by the discourses dealing with the fundamental teach- 
ings of the Church. How deeply, moreover, public interest was 
aroused is plain from the many thousand volumes of Catholic 
literature sold at these meetings. Socialists themselves have 
never been more successful in this regard. Mr. David Gold- 
stein, Mrs. Martha Moore Avery, and others connected with 
this new venture have done a distinct service to the Church in 
thus demonstrating beyond all cavil the practicability of open- 
air Catholic truth campaigns. Accompanied by Sergeant Arthur 
B. Corbett, Mr. Goldstein will begin a three months’ tour in 
California on the first of January. Thence they will direct their 
way home to Boston, over the Lincoln Highway, speaking in the 
leading cities en route. Dates for the itinerary are now being 
arranged by the Catholic Truth Gild at its quarters, 468 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, Boston. Those, therefore, who are inter- 
ested in introducing into their own cities the autovan outdoor 
campaign, as it has been conducted in Salem, Beverly and Bos- 
ton, can avail themselves of the present opportunity. Protes- 
tants have not neglected this work, and their series of automobile 
religious services along Broadway averaged, during the Sum- 
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mer months, an attendance of 396. A grand total of 1,219 meet- 
ings were held by thirty-two speakers, seventeen of whom were 
laymen, chiefly business and professional men. Nine were 
secretaries and six ministers. Evidently there is here a splendid 
field for the Catholic apostolate. 


The Haven of Irish 
Immigrant Girls 


A SWEET charity is that which for forty-four years has been 

~performed by the New York Mission of Our Lady of the 
Rosary for the protection of the Irish immigrant girls. During 
that period it has received, free of charge, 100,000 of these 
strangers arriving on our shores, and has secured places of em- 
ployment for 12,000 of them. 


While comparatively few come to the Mission now, there 
is no change in its attitude toward the immigrant. The 
priests of the Mission make frequent visits to the landing 
piers and to the immigrant hospitals and are at all times 
ready to render any assistance in their power. The Mission 
continues to employ a representative at Ellis Island to look 
out for the Irish immigrant’s interest. It uses its influence 
to protect Irish girls on shipboard and examines the ‘claims 
and fitness of the relatives or friends who call for the immi- 
grants discharged to the Home. It receives, free of charge, 
such girls as are discharged to the Mission by the immi- 
gration authorities. It tries to locate relatives of those 
who bring indefinite addresses. It secures positions.in good 
families for those ready to go to work. And, in keeping 
with a rule observed since the founding of the Mission, 
the service in whatever form is gratuitous. 


The expenses of this work are met by the kind and generous 
people of the parish of Our Lady of the Rosary, by donations 
of a few friends outside the parish, and by the Rosary Society. 
The dues of the latter are twenty-five cents a year, and in pious 
return three Masses are celebrated weekly for the members, 
living and dead. It is neither a work of philanthropy nor of 
social “uplift,” but of Divine charity, such as the Church has 
unostentatiously practised through all the centuries. 


Exploiting Women 
for Profit 
HE disastrous effects of the entrance of women into men’s: 
occupations, where this can possibly be avoided, are thus 
excellently summed up in J/ Giornale Italiano of New York: 


Woman’s work tends to the disadvantage of man’s work. 
The competition of woman in the field of labor has upon 
the wages of men an influence more disastrously harmful 
than the competition of negroes, Chinese or Hindus. The 
enormous number of women who are working to withdraw 
themselves from household affairs depreciates female labor. 
For every woman who works—at a ridiculous wage—there 
is a man who cannot get himselt well-paid and thus is 
obliged to send his wife also to work. The pay of a man 
and woman in the same family combined does not exceed 
what ought to be a fair wage for the man alone, if so many 
women, with their work, did not depreciate male labor, to 
the profit of greedy manufacturers and to the detriment of 
society. The work of women destroys the children. 


The truth of these words is thoroughly comprehended by the 
American Federation of Labor. Its efforts deserve our earnest 
support, where it is honestly fighting this abuse. A correspon- 
dent to a New York paper refers to a factory that discharged 
150 men, not one of whom had been drafted, and substituted 
cheaper woman labor with the calamity cry: “The war has 
taken our men.” We may not overlook the obvious necessities 
created by war conditions, nor the need of women who must 
earn their own livelihood in occupations suitable to their sex. 
But anything that destroys the ideal of Christian womanhood 
or of the Christian home, whether it be capitalism or Socialism, 
must be fought to the death. 





